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In This Number 


Why Not Store Corn Surpluses in Existing Elevators Enforcement of Arkansas Pure Seed Law | 
Recovery for Conversion Wisconsin Seedsmen Meet | 
Liability for Shifting Boards Kansas Wheat Improvement 

Canadian Wheat Board Sets Market Limitations Indiana Feed Sales Show Decline 

New Illinois Truck Law Stresses Safety World’s Poultry Congress 

Proportional Rates on Ex-Barge Grain to Be Cancelled California Feed Law Amended 

Minnesota Elevator Operators Make Offer to Wallace Mixing in the Country Elevator 


Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., Add Storage Annex to Large Plant at Winona, Minn. 


For description see page 102 
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HAVING YOUR name in this directory will introduce you to many old and new firms during the year, whom you 
do not know or could not meet in any other way. Many new concerns are looking for connections, seeking an outlet or 
an inlet, possibly in your territory. It is certain that they turn to this recognized Directory, and act upon the sugges- 
tions it gives them. The cost is only $10 per year. 3S 
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Grain Exchange Members Grain Exchange Members | Grain Exchange Members 
oar : _ + The Ady & Crowe Merc, Co., whlse. grain beans, feeds. Bell-Trimble Co., recvrs. and shippers.* 
Great Weat Mille Se eae aio ‘The Houlton Grain Co., grain merchants.* Updike Grain Corp., receivers & shippers.* 
Hardeman-King Co., grain seeds, feed mftrs.* Intermountain Elevator Co., recvrs., shprs., consignmts.* 4 
Henneman Grain & Seed Co., seeds and grain.* Fred M. Smith—Grain, consignments. , ; PEORIA, ILL. , , 
: 2 ds.* The Trinidad Bean & Eley. Co.,- grain, beans, peas.* - 4 
Kearns Grain & Seed Co., grain-field seeds. L Board oe Teale Gkaihers | 
Martin-Lane Grain Co., pre ene betes Bioreee 6 dissin GE Oe ee eee | 
Producers Grain Corp., federal bonded warehouse owen Grain Co.. H. D. n ¢ 1. 
Stone, Lester, eeetnt wachant DODGE CITY, KANS. Cole Grain Co., Geo. W., receivers and shippers. 
Dodge City Term. Elvtr. Co., bonded storage-mchdrs.* Dewey & Sons, W. W., grain commission.* 
‘vk Feltman Grain Co., C. H., grain commission. 
‘ Luke Grain Co., grain commission.* 
- Miles, P. B. & C. C., grain commission.* | 
ee es aos ENID, OKLA. | 
Chamber of Commerce Members Board of Trade Members : | 
Beer & Co., Inc., E. H., grain, hay, seeds.* Enid Elevator Corp., operating Enid Terminal Blevator* Pty Seon PA. i 
4 Johnston Grain Co., W. B., wheat, coarse gr., fid. seeds.* Member Grain and Hay Exchange | 


Fenquay Grain Co., optrs.. country elvtrs., gr. mdsg.* Rogers & Co., Geo. E., receivers, sbippers.* 
General Grain Co., term. elvtr., gr. merchants. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. E. R. Humphrey Grain Co., grain merchants.* ‘ 
Game rchenes emonihers Salina Terminal Elvtr., oprts. Southwest Term. Elytr. PONTIAG, ILL. | 
American Elvtr. & Grain Div., reers., shprs., consmts.* ~ Balbach, Paul A., grain buyers, all markets. 
Cargill, Incorporated, grain merchants.* ‘ . 
Bastern Grain Elytr. Corp., Recyrs., shprs., elvtr. ops-*. y FORT WORTH, TEXAS - 
Lewis Grain Corporation, consignments.* , Grain and Cotton Exchange Members ST. JOSEPH, MO. | 
McKillen, Inc., J. G., consignments.* : in ; : Grain Exchange Members — ae 
Provoost, S. E., grain and feed broker.* Brackett Grain Co., brokerage, consignments.* ‘Damien oC Taiimee Mine Coe ate ee aoe oie 
Wood Grain Corp., consignments, brokerage.* _ me east A Mage bromern ee od eee Ricatton ‘rath Co", Sati toe al eo heigas g is. 
Aon Hea g. Co., es : ries i se tg PaaS 
Lone Star Elevators, public storage-merchandising. C. L. Weekes Grain Co., consignments, order buying. 
Rogers Co., HE. M., brokerage and consignments.* os 
CAIRO, ILL. Transit Gr. & Comm. Co., mchts., storage, consgnts.* oe PS 
: 5 4 ST. LOUIS, MO. : 
i 1 h rs.* “ . 
Hastings Co., Samuel, receivers and shippe ‘ Marchants texciahge Mambeen : 
s - A " « < er » ‘7 
: ¥ HUTCHINSON, KAN. _ Anheuser-Busch, Inc., feed grains.* = P 
5 < : Pe P Ron Fuller-Wooldridge Com. Co., gr. & millets, all kinds.* i 
CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA I AG A iS RR EE a Langenberg Bros. Grain Co., grain commission.* =~ 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co.. country run grain.* rs +2 5 Morten & Co., grain commission. - * 
Wilder Grain Co., grain merchants.* Mullally-Evans Co., everything in grain. y 
= 6 2 Nanson Commission Co., grain commission.* > 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND : Teasdale Comm. Co., J. H., consignments solicited * 
7 IND = ; 


Terminal Grain Co., grain, soybeans, consignments.* 
Board of Trade Members ys . = P 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. Cleveland Grain Co., grain commission.* = = 
Sawyer & Rising, grain brokers, all markets P 4 SALINA, KANS. 
Sp : : Eberhardt-Simpson Grain Co., general mchts.* 
KANSAS CITY, MO. Smoct Grain Co., oper. Salina Terminal Elevator.* 
CHICAGO, ILL. 3 Board of Trade Members ’ *% 
Board of Trade Members sabe So ae OG- | Conelemineaks and futures. SIDNEY, OHIO 
= ; ere ‘ is-Noland-Merrill Grain Co., grain mchts.* : rai 
Bailey & Co., E. W., grain commission merchants.* ay: » era m : E. T. Custenborder & Co., carlot grain. 
onntt eee 4 om grain, provisions, stocks.* The Kansas Elevator Co., mlg. wheat, corn, oats, barley.* Wells Co., The J. E., wholesale grain.* > 
Continental Grain Co., grain merchants. Meservey-O’Sullivan Grain Co.. gr. mehts., consgnmts.* — os 
Hoit & Co., Lowell. commission, grain and seeds.* Mid-Continent Grain Co., gen’] grain merchants. : ee ae 
|| Lamson Bros. & Co., grain, stocks, provisions.* plore Bearer, Grae, Oo, grain’ receivers. * ae , SIOUX CITY, IOWA — ‘ 
Norris Grain Co., grain merchants.* Rahm Tain Co., J. E., cash commission merchants. ny : Tee _ 
Quaker Oats Co.. grain merchants. Scoular Bishop Grain Co.. consignments.* : Grain Exchange Members 


_ Simonds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
_ Wanderslice-Lynds Co., kafir and milo merchants.* 


Flanley Grain Co., grain merchants.* 
Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., consignments.* = 4 


; CLEVELAND, OHIO n+ ; TOLEDO, OHIO ; 
1 The Beiley Cain Co., shpr. grain, millf’d, oil, c.s. meal.* " Board of Trade Members 
|] The Cleveland Grain Co., home office.* + EOUISVIBEE KY. : ne oe he Pay Pia pee futures, tr. buyers. | 
Boa ; ; Ae ice Grain Co., ‘Oats Specialists.” ‘ ’ 
Z Eons ete ae, Kae : ’ Southworth Grain Co., consignments, futures. 
i COLUMBUS, OHIO 5 on tiie eek ae aie ftaeD j a 
Cummings & McAlister, brokers grain, feed. oil.* ad ts é TOPEKA, KANSAS 
i ai] dice ts.-brokers, grain, beans, feeds. a KA, 
Dill Grain Ooi, i J.. mehts.-brokers, gr ; MEMPHIS, TENN. ae Derby ‘train Co.. general grain merchants,* 
Merchants Exchange Members 4 Erni Lieber, grain broker. . 
CINCINNATI, OHIO : Buxton, E. E., broker and commission merchant,* ao : 
The Early & Daniel Co., grain and feed service.* ’ ‘ . ’ ie s WELLINGTON, KANS. 3 
4 : Wolcott & Lincoln, Inc., opers. Wellington Term. Elvytr. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. — ; ? eth 
DALLAS, TEXAS ; Grain & Stock Exchange Members, = pays * ‘ 
: é i ‘ i -chants.* ‘ WICHITA, KANS. 
Crouch Grain Co.. J. C., buyers wheat, corn, oats.* Stratton Grain Co., grain merchants, ) i | ’ : 


2 Mn __- Board of Trade Members 
“ bi Craig Grain Co., wheat, feed & consgmts., bonded whses, 
DECATUR, ILL. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Wichita Terminal Elvtr. Co., gen’l elvtr. business. * 
Baldwin Elevator Co., grain merchants.* ; Chamber of Commerce Members J 
Eyans Elevator Co., grain, Chicago B. of T. Members.* punge Hlevator Corp., grain merchants,* ant: of, 
: Cargill, Incorporated, milling wheat,* F WINCH ESTER, IND. ; ‘ | 
*Members Grain & Feed Dealers National Assn. Scroggins Grain Oo., grain merchants.* Goodrich Bros. Co., wholesale grain and seeds.* _ 
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Grain & Feed Journals Consolidated, a merger of Grain Dealers Journal (Hst. 1898), American Bleyator & Grain Trade (Est. 1882), Grain World (Est. 1928) 
and Price-Current-Grain Reporter (Est. 1884). Published on the 2nd and 4th Wednesday of each month in the interest of progressive wholesalers in grain, feed, and 
field seed. 332 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Illinois, U. S. A. Price $2.00 per year, 25c per copy. Hntered as second class matter November 27, 1930, at the 
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Use Universal Grain Code and Reduce Your Telegraph Tolls i er, 
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SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


ELEVATOR CAPACITY, 4,000,000 BUSHELS 
Frank A. Theis, President F. J. FitzPatrick, Vice President F. L. Rosenbury, Secy-Treas. 


A Service of 61 Years Handling Your Cash and Option Orders 


B. C. CHRISTOPHER & COMPANY 


200-206 Board of Trade, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BRANCH OFFICES—Wichita, Hutchinson, Salina, Emporia, Great Bend, Topeka, Atchinson, Kansas; St. Joseph, Springfield, Sedalia, 
Joplin, Mo.; Omaha, Nebr. 


Davis DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CO. 
Grain Tables Board of Trade 


oe 
show at a glance, or with one addition, Kansas City, Mo. 


the value of any number of bushels and 
Operating 


odd pounds of wheat, ear and shelled 
corn, oats, and barley, at any price from 

SANTA FE ELEVATOR “A” 
10,200,000 BUSHELS 


12c to $1.75 per bushel, by %c rises. Well 
printed on book paper and bound, 256 
Modern Fireproof Storage 


pages, size 54%x7% inches. Price, $2.00, 
f. o. b. Chicago. Weight, 14 ounces. 


GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS : i 
Consolidated Ask for our bids on Wheat, Gorm, Oats, Rye sre Besse for 
: shipment to Kansas City and the Gulf—Special Bin Storage 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl. Paikedat Ren lari Gott e Rakes 


Chamber of : Comm e ree 


COAST TO COAST GRAIN SERVICE 


Clark’s Car Load 
Grain Tables 


Elghth edition, extended to show bushels In 
largest carloads, shows the following range of 


reductions of pounds fo bushels by fifty pound INCORPORATED 
breaks. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
20,000 to 129,950 Ibs. to bushels of 32 Ibs. 761 Chamber of Commerce 
20,000 “ 74,950 " “* 4 Se 7 ade Terminal Offices 
20,000 " 118,950 " 48 rae Ate Duluth, Milwaukee, Chicago, Green Bay, Cedar Rapids, 
20,000 " 140,950 " " 56 Marshall, Minn. Toledo, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Omaha, Kansas 
y i Sioux Falla, So. Dak. City, St. Louis, Portland, Seattle, Winnipeg, Man.; 


Montreal, Que. 


20,000 ‘* 140,950 " *" 60 
Cargill, Incorporated, Seed Division, Box 64, Minneapolis 


Pounds in red ink; bushels in black, 48 
Linen ledger paper reinforced, bound in keratol 
with marginal index. Weight, 8 oz. 


Price $2.50 at Chicago 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Lincoln, Neb. 


AND ALL OTHER GRAINS 
Any Grade—Any Quantity—Any Time 


If What You Want you see 


advertised, tell the advertiser. BU N G E ELEVATO R C O R PO R ATIO N 


If Not—Tell the Journal. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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LAMSON BROS.&CO. stocks = sons 


2200 Board of Trade Established 1874 Chicago, IIl. COTTON ar BUTTER 
“65 years of continuous service in the grain trade.” EGGS —P ROVISIONS 


FE. W. BAILEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
GRAIN, SEEDS AND PROVISIONS 1142-44 Board of Trade, CHICAGO 


JAMES E. BENNETT & CO. serene 


ESTABLISHED 1880 332 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


CONSIGNMENTS AND FUTURES ORDERS SOLICITED IN ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 


KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS PEORIA CAIRO INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS 
Board of Trade Merchants Exchange Board of Trade Board of Trade Board of Trade Chamber of Commerce 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPANY 


332 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVERS — SHIPPERS — EXPORTERS 
MEMBERS OF ALL LEADING COMMODITY EXCHANGES 


TERMINAL ELEVATORS 
CHICAGO e ST. LOUIS @ PEORIA @ KANSAS CITY @ OMAHA 


Hedging by Dealing 


= a 
in Grain Futures 
By G. Wright Hoffman, Ph.D. 

A subject of much interest to all han- 
dlers of grain; not a fragmentary dis- 
cussion but a presentation of the subject 
in a comprehensive and _ scientific 
manner. 

This book, bound in cloth, 141 pages, 
includes, besides an extensive bibliogra- 
phy, chapters on: The Development of 
Futures Trading and the Practice of 
Hedging; The Theory of Hedging; 
Limitations Affecting Hedging; The Ex- 
tent of Hedging; Extension of the Prin- 
ciple of Hedging. 

This is a valuable book and will be 
worth to you many times its cost. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 


332 S. La S toed we Ch: 
BUYERS OF . La Salle St. icago, Ill. 
Oats Corn Wheat Barley To BUY or SELL 
Cedar Rapids, Ft. Dodge, Akron, St. Joseph, RENT or LEASE 
Ia. Ia. Ohio Mo. an ELEVATOR 


eran adv. in the “Wanted” or 
“For Sale” columns of the GRAIN 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS & FEED JOURNALS, of Chicago. 


It will bring you quick returns. 


P. B. and ©. ©. 
MILES 
1875—Inc. 1910 
PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Handling Grain on Commission 


Our Specialt- 


RECEIVERS GRAIN © suiprers 


eww. DEWEY «sonse 


CONSIGN TO DEWEY 


PEORIA 


LUKE @ 
Co., Inc. 
Solicits Your Peoria Business 
Consign Your Corn to Us 


PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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Wood Grain Corp. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Sample Envelopes 


for mailing samples of grain, feed 
and seed. Made of heavy kraft pa- 
per, strong and durable; size, 4%4x7 
inches. Have a limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, 500, $10.00 plus 
postage. 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS 
Consolidated 

332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


THE TRINIDAD BEAN & 
ELEVATOR CO. 


COOPER BLDG. DENVER, COLO 


CONSIGNMENTS—BROKERAGE 


American Elevator & Grain Division 


Russell Miller Milling Company 
RECEIVERS, SHIPPERS AND ELEVATOR OPERATORS 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Our System of Terminal Elevators, enables us to give prompt service and reliable quality 


on coarse grains, durums and protein milling wheats. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR 
CORPORATION 


EASTER 


Receivers, Shippers, Elevator Operators 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Lewis Grain Corp.| | J. G. McKILLEN, INC. 


A good firm to consign to RECEIVERS 
Corn—Oats—Soft Wheat—Barley Consignments a Specialty 
BUFFALO BUFFALO - NEW YORK 


NEW YORK 


Grain Exchange 
Members 


DENVER 


Intermountain Elevator Company 
and FORT MORGAN MILLS, INC. DENVER, COLORADO 
Receivers, Shippers, and Elevator Operators 
CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


Ample storage, constant stocks, and country connections enable us to give prompt, 
efficient service, and dependable quality on coarse grains, and protein milling wheats. 


GRAIN 

DRIED BEANS 
WHOLE PEAS 
SPLIT PEAS 


THE HOULTON GRAIN CO. 


Grain Merchants 


DENVER, COLORADO 


E. H. BEER & CO., INC. 


Successors to 


Chas. England & Co., Inc. 
GRAIN—HAY—SEEDS 


Commission Merchants 
308-310 Chamber of Commerce, Baltimore 


LANGENBERG BROS. GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Established 1877 
ST. LOUIS NEW ORLEANS 


If you would avoid trade disputes, and differences 
and prevent expensive errors, use triplicating con- 
firmation blanks. You retain tissue copy, sign and 
send original and duplicate to customer. He signs 
one and returns the other. 


BLANKS This places the entire burden for any misunder- 
standing of your intentions upon the other party 


Simple - Complete - Safe and protects you against the expensive misinterpre- 
tation of your trades. 


The use of these confirmations makes for safer business. Spaces are provided for recording 
all essential conditions of each trade. 


Fifty confirmations in triplicate, bound with pressboard and wire stitched, size 5% x 8”. 


Order form No. 6 CB. Price 75 cts. plus postage. Three copies $2.00 
GRAIN & FEED JOURNALS Consolidated, 332 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 


FRED M. SMITH—GRAIN 


Denver, Colo. 


Originators and merchandisers of milling 
wheat and coarse grains. 
200,000 bushels public storage. 


Consignments Solicited. 


Nanson Commission Co. 


Grain—Hay—Seeds 
202 Merchants Exchange Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Affidavit of Weight 


(Duplicating) 


This form is designed for use in mak- 
ing sworn statements of amount of grain 
loaded to substantiate claims for loss of 


grain in transit or when dispute arises. 
Printed on bond paper, in black ink, size 
5144x8% inches, and bound in books of 
50 blanks, perforated, and 50 duplicates, 
with heavy binders board bottom and 
hinged pressboard top, with two sheets 
of carbon. Order Form 7 AW. Weight, 
8 oz. Price 75c;. three copies $2.00, plus 
postage 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 
332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Hl. 
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HORNER & WYATT 


Engineers 


Designers of Grain Elevators, 


Flour Mills and Feed Mills 


Consulting engineers to the milling and grain trade 


470 BOARD OF TRADE 


SY, 


ce ee + ee) 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BURRELL 


Engineering & Construction Co. 
Daily News Bldg. Chicago, IIl. 


Designers and Builders of 


Grain Elevators Malt Plants 
Flour Mills and Industrial Plants 
for the past 41 years. 


Our service is as near as your telephone, telegraph or letter. 
Preliminary designs and cost estimates will be given cheerfully. 


Santa Fe Elevator "A" 


Kansas City, Kans. 


Capacity 
10,500,000 Bushels 


~ JOHN S. METCALF Co. 


Grain Elevator Engineers and Constructors 


111 W. Jackson Blvd. 460 St. Helen St., Montreal 837 W. Hastings St., Vancouver, B. C. 
12-15 Dartmouth Street, London, England 


Equipped with 
Four Stewart 
Link-Belt 


Grain Car 
Unaloaders 


Capacity 
5,000,000 
Bushels 
Ere a PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD ELEVATOR aye BALTIMORE 
JAMES STEWART CORPORATION 
ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


FISHER BUILDING—343 S$. DEARBORN ST., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bones - Hettelsater Construction Co. 
Mutual Building —- — Kansas City, Mo. 


Designers and Builders 
Grain Elevators 
Feed and Flour Mills 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 
1,000,000 bus. Elevator 
8 Story Flour Mill — 4 Story Cereal Mill 
2 Story Warehouse 


designed and constructed by us under a 
single contract. 
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POLK SYSTEM 


CONCRETE STORAGES 


POLK-GENUNG-POLK CO. 
Fort Branch, Indiana 
Designers — Contractors 


HOGENSON 


Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders 


Elevators, Feed Mills, Warehouses 
REMODELING 
Corn Exchange Bldg. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 


YOUR ELEVATOR 


can be brought up-to-date for less than 
it is costing you to operate it. Ask for 
our recommendations and estimates on 
modernizing your plant. 


Reliance Construction Co. 
Board of Trade Indianapolis, Ind. 


J. H.FISCH CO. 


Elevator Builders and Movers 
Barnesville, Minnesota 


YOUNGLOVE 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 
GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Feed and Soybean Plants 
Repairing 
201 Grain Exchange, Sioux City, Ia. 


A. Clemans Construction Co. 
SOUTH SOLON, OHIO 


Engineers Contractors 
Fireproof Modern Grain Elevators 


T.E. IBBERSON CO. 


GRAIN ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


Feed Mills Coal Plants 
_ Repairing and Remodeling 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


Say you saw it in the 


Journal 


When you write our advertisers 


Thanks 


ORA LONG 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS 


Builder of 
BETTER GRAIN ELEVATORS 


Waterproof Pits and Repairing 


CONCRETE 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
Grain Elevators—Feed Mills— 
Flour Mills—Coal Pockets 


RYAN CONSTRUCTION CO. __ 
503 Keeline Bldg. Omaha, Neb. 


EIKENBERRY CONST. CO. 


CONTRACTORS—ENGINEERS 
GRAIN ELEVATORS—FEED MILLS 
SEED CORN DRYING PLANTS 


P. O. Box 146 Bloomington, Ill. 


TILLOTSON 


CONSTRUCTION CO. 
FORMERLY THE 
VAN-NESS 
CONSTRUCTION CO. 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


s Building or Modernizing 
_ Prompt Service 
In 8 Surrounding States 


Capacity 


Exeeeds Other “Vertical”? Mixers 


A new all-time high for capacity—a 
record low per-ton cost—for mixing 
that’s constantly uniform... 


ee Auto-Pack”’ 
euts bag cost 10% 


You can use sacks 3 to 
4” narrower as the auto- 


BE PREPARED 


against the time when a small quantity of poor 
grain, a wet spot, or insects begin the destruc- 
tive work of lowering the grade of your stored 
grain. 


The ZELENY SYSTEM has saved millions 
of bushels through its accuracy. 


matic jolter puts mix in 
bag more evenly than 
manual labor.... This is 


1939’s last word in mod- 
ern mixing —a_ super- 
built, super-efficient 
Loader, Mixer and 


S. HOWES CO., Inc, ““Uto-Pack” Sacker. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. Ask for Catalog J-165. 


Ask for more information from Pe ee 


ZELENY THERMOMETER COMPANY 


542 South Dearborn Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ELEVATORS FOR SALE 


THREE ELEVATORS—For sale or lease; good 
harvest prospect. Box 5, Crawfordsville, Ind. 


FOR SALE—23,000 bu. elevator, built 1936, 
good territory; electric power; priced right. 
Cc. A. Crane, Box 5, Dillsburg, Il. 


ONLY grain elevator and feed mill in south- 
ern Michigan town of 2500. Holly Grain & Pro- 
duce Co., Holly, Michigan. 


NEWPORT, MICH.-——Harrinton Milling Co. 
plant for sale; good grain country; on NYC Ry. 
For details write Leo Boudinet, Monroe, Mich., 
Receiver. 


CENTRAL INDIANA—Hlevator doing a good 
business for sale; good reason for selling; will 
give terms to right party. Address 83P1, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Some SERVICE to your ads. I sold my ele- 
vator to the first man that answered the ad. 
But I received a nice number of inquiries, 
too. Kansas Dealer. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS elevator for sale; also 
residence, coal and lumber sheds and stock; 
cheap to close estate; profitable business. Hol- 
comb-Dutton Lumber Co., Sycamore, Ill. 


CENTRAL ILL.—Country grain elevator lo- 
cated in good corn and soybean territory; office 
bldg. and 2 dwellings; terms if desired. Dunkel 
Grain Co., Dunkel, Ill., P. O. Assumption, Ill. 


NEBRASKA—20,000 bu. cribbed elevator, 
feed mill, warehouse, office, in good condition; 
located on main line U.P.; good territory; to 
settle estate. Address 83Q10, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago. 


CRIBBED GRAIN ELEVATOR—35,000 bu. ca- 
pacity, 11 bins; flour and feed house; office and 
engine room, office equipment; located at Nunda, 
S. D. For further information write to Omaha 
Bank for Cooperatives, Farm Credit Bldg., 
Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE—10,000 bu. cribbed elevator and 
equipment; coal sheds, office building and dwell- 
ing, cob and fuel house, lumber shed. Bradish, 
Boone County, Nebraska. For further informa- 
tion write to Omaha Bank for Cooperatives, 
Farm Credit Bldg., Omaha, Nebr. 
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ELEVATORS WANTED 


WANT to lease an elevator. Address 83Q7, 
Grain & Feed: Journals, Chicago. 


INTERESTED in leasing or buying elevator, 
preferably located in northern or central In- 
diana. Address 82M8, Grain & Feed Journals, 
Chicago. 


FLOUR MILL FOR SALE 


MILL FOR SALE—G. L. F. Agency, elevator, 
storehouse, dwelling, $8,000. Write Allen Hoxie, 
Scipio Center, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—250 bbl. Missouri mill, eleva- 
tor capacity 80,000 bus. located on Alton RR.; 
address all communications to S. R. Yantis 
Milling Co., Fulton, Mo. Reason for selling: 
age and blindness of the president, Mr. S. R. 
Yantis. 


FARMS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—360-acre’ stock farm, Peoria 


County, Ill.; good buildings, well watered; ideal 
for livestock. 185 acres under cultivation. Ad- 
dress 82N1, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Daily 
MARKET RECORD 


A boon to the grain dealer who 
keeps a convenient, permanent rec- 
ord of daily market quotations for 
ready reference. 


This book provides space for re- 
cording hourly Board of Trade 
radio or CND quotations for 
Wheat, Corn, Oats, Rye, and Bar- 
ley. Spaces for a week’s markets 
on a sheet; sixty sheets, size 914 x 
1134 inches, in a book. Well bound 
in tough pressboard. Shipping 
weight one pound. Order Form 
CND 97-5, Price $1, plus postage. 


Grain & Feed Journals 
Consolidated 


332 S. La Salle St. Chicago, III. 


KEEP POSTED 


URNALS 
CONSOLIDATED 


332 So, La Salle St., Chicago 


Ore? 0 


A merger of Grain Dealers Journal, American Elevator & Grain Trade, Grain World and 
Price Current-Grain Reporter. 


Gentlemen:—In order to keep us posted regarding what is going 


on in the grain and feed trades outside our office, please send us the 
Grain & Feed Journals twice each month. Enclosed find Two Dollars 


for one year. 


Capacity of Elevator 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


WILLIAMSBURG, IND—35 bbl. flour and feed 
mill and five room house for rent. For particu- 
lars write Mrs. Laura Compton, 1920 Broadway, 
San Diego, Calif. 


< 


STOP! READ! THINK! One advertiser 
writes, “Your service brought me 24 replies.” 
We can do the same for you. Don’t wait, write 
now. 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA — Feed mill, 
close to Pittsburgh; finest dairy and farm 
country; 14,000 bu. cribbed elevator, 2 large 
warehouses, grinding and mixing machinery, 
bulk molasses storage; good buy; good reasons 
for selling. Address 83Q2, Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, Chicago. 


SAMPLE ENVELOPES 

SAMPLE ENVELOPES—SPEAR SAFETY— 
for mailing samples of grain, feed and seed. 
Made of heavy kraft paper, strong and durable; 
size 41%4x7 inches. Have limited supply to sell 
at $2.35 per hundred, or 500, $10.00 plus postage. 
Sample mailed on request. Grain & Feed Jour- 
nals, 332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Il. 


SALES AGENTS WANTED 


PROVEN NECESSITY for grain elevators, 
flour mills and processing plants. Outstanding 
opportunity for sales volume. Must have auto 
and sell on good commission basis. Territory 
open in Hast, Southeast, West and Northwest. 
State experience and qualifications. Address 
82D12, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


Grain Contracts 
with Farmers 


Form 10 D. C. is recognized as the 
best for contracting grain and seed 
from farmers, and is in extensive use 
by grain dealers. Do not take chances 
with verbal contracts. They lead to 
misunderstandings, differences and dis- 
putes, as well as loss of profits and cus- 
tomers. Contract certifies that farmer: 

cthas(eoldic.. occ eDUSHEIS: Of vce au cateccaien 
cents per bushel, to grade No........., to be 
delivered at........0n or before........” It 
also certifies that, “if inferior grain is deliv- 
ered, the market difference at which such grain 
is selling on day of delivery shall be deducted. 
Any extension of time at buyer's option.” 


Originals are printed on bond paper, 
machine perforated so they may be 
easily removed; duplicates are of man- 
ila, All have spaces ruled on the back 
for recording each load delivered on 
the contract. Check bound, size 514x8% 
inches, 100 sets numbered in duplicate 
and supplied with 4 sheets of carbon 
paper. Order Form 10 DC Improved. 
Price $1.10, f. 0. b. Chicago. Wt. 1 Ib. 

Triplicating book is same as 10 DC 
and contains 100 additional copies of 
the contract printed on strong tissue 
and 4 sheets of dual faced carbon. Or- 
der Form 10 TC. Price $1.35, f. 0. b. 
Chicago. Weight, 21 ozs. 


Grain & Feed Journals 


Consolidated 
332 So. La Salle St. 


Chicago, il. 
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MACHINES FOR SALE 


CORN CUTTER and grader, feed mixer, JB 
mill motor. W. W. Pearson, Reynolds, Ind. 


CORN CUTTER & Grader—has motor—used 
very little. 82A7, Grain & Feed Jrnls., Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Big Chief Hammer Mill, size F 
50 h.p. motor, complete. Star Feed Co., Beres- 
ford, South Dakota. ‘ 


DRYERS—ROTARY-Hot Air—Two used only 
3 months; 4 ft. x 15 ft.; will dry all grains. Le- 
land Dairy Co., Mattoon, Ill. 


HAMMER MILL with 25-h.p. motor and all 
attachments. Priced to sell. Write 82A10, Grain 
& Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FEED MIXER for sale, has motor, and a late 
machine. Need space. Will sacrifice. Write 
82A8, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—One 20 h.p. McCormick-Deering 
power plant; good condition; cheap operating. 
Weedman Grain & Coal Co., Farmer City, II. 


FOR SALE — Rebuilt Attrition and Hammer 
Mills, Mixers, Corn Cutters, Engines, Motors, 
Etc. Weaver Sales Corp., Corn Exchange, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FOR SALE—Munson Horizontal Ball Bear- 
ing Crusher, capacity 10,000 lbs. per hr. 
A bargain at $45.00. Address 83Q3, Grain & 
Feed Journals, Chicago. 


FOR SALE—Two used cracked corn polish- 
ers; both in excellent condition. One used only 
one season. Priced for quick sale. Address 
82H3, Grain & Feed Journals, Chicago. 


DOAK SPOUT HOLDER — “Best on earth.’’ 
Price $10.00, satisfaction guaranteed; full in- 
formation on request. Manufactured and dis- 
tributed by Superior Mfg. Co., Albert City, Iowa. 


MIRACLE ACE hammer mill direct connected 
to a 75 h.p. motor, complete with starter pipe, 
etc.; also one Roscoe Ajax oat huller, all in run- 
ning order; cheap. The Loy Mills, Brookville, 
Ohio. 


27 USED WING-TYPE Draver Feeders, fol- 
lowing sizes: 6 83B-A, 11 81B-A, 1 84B-A, 
1 41-B, 1 51-E, 1 251-E, 6 51-B, also 1 Q style 
Master Drive, all in good condition. Standard 
Soybean Mills, Centerville, Iowa. 


AT A SACRIFICE—One Brown-Duvel mois- 


ture tester, one grain trier, one sample pan, one 
four-in-one scale, and several small testing 
screens for sale. Consumers Coal Co., Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich. 


FOR SALE—1 elevator, 12” V cups, belt, head 


pulley and boot, 60’ centers Sparks Delta Seal 
Hand Machine; 1 Carter Disc 22 Disc 25” in 
diameter; 1 Rotex 40x84 Sifter latest drive; 1 
man lift; 2 Elevator turn heads, 1 cast iron, 1 
metal; 1 18x24 Oat and Barley Roll Cut for 
crimping oats, motor driven with V belt drive. 
F. W. Mann, P. O. Box 67, East St. Louis, Il. 


MOTORS—GENERATORS 


FOR SALE—1 40 h.p. General Electric Motor; 


1 15 in. blower’ fan and large stone Burr. 
Gillespie Co-op Farmers Elevator Co., Gillespie, 
linois. 


ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
Large stock of motors and generators, AG. 
and D.C., new and rebuilt, at attractive prices. 
Special bargains in hammermill motors, 25 to 
100 H.P., 1200 to 3600 R.P.M. Write for stock 
list and prices. Expert repair service. 
Vv. M. NUSSBAUM & CO., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


MOTORS-PUMPS: Guaranteed rebuilt electric 
motors, pumps, etc. Largest stock in Ili- 
nois, outside of Chicago. Will take your equip- 
ment in trade; also offer emergency motor re- 
pair and rewinding service. Distributors for 
Wagner and Peerless motors, specially adapted 
for farm and grain elevator application. We 
offer free engineering advice on your problems. 
Write us without obligation. New illustrated 
bulletin No. 23, just off the press, will be mailed 
on request. Rockford Power Machinery Co., 
6th Ave. and 6th St., Rockford, Ill. 


MACHINES FOR SALE | 


FEED MIXER—one ton—fioor level feed—has 
motor—good as new. Write 82A9, Grain & Feed 
Journals, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE—1 25 h.p. totally enclosed fan 


cooled ball bearing Fairbanks Morse WPlectric 
Motor 60 cycle, 3 phase, 220 or 440 volts, 1200 
r.p.m. and Allen Bradley Starter; 1 American 
(Midget) Marvel 20 bbl. Flour Mill; 1 Bureka 
Double Wheat Scourer No, 39; 1 Eureka 
Double Fan Cleaner No. 301; 1 Jonathon Mill, 
Universal Flour Desser; 1 Double Acting Sifter; 
1 Alsop Process Bleacher; 1 one ton vertical 
feed mixer; One Flour Packer. Gurley Grain 
Co., Gurley, Nebr. 


ADDRESS WANTED 


WANTED—Present address of Robert Mc- 
Daniel, formerly doing business at Cedarville, O,. 
as the Cedarville Elevator. Grain Dealers Credit 
Buro, Room 900, 140 Van Buren St., Chicago. 
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< INCREASED CAPACITIES--- 


Bad 

x A complete stock of buckets, leg 
belts, head pulleys, motors and 
head drives enables us to quote 
you promptly and exactly on the 

* proper equipment to increase the 

* elevating capacity of your ele- 

is vator legs to any speed you may 

: desire, yet keep power costs low. 


Write us about your needs. 
No obligation, of course. 


WHITE* STAR + COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
FOO 


IF YOU DO NOT find the elevator you want 
advertised, place your wants in the ‘‘Elevators 
Wanted” section and you will receive full par- 


JOO OOOO OLY. 


the price will be right. 


Elevator Equipment 


_ The largest and most complete stock in the country. 
Quick shipments. No matter what you need in the way of machinery or supplies, 
if it is used in a grain elevator or feed plant you can get it from us promptly and 


Exclusive distributors of 
Bs a DIRECT CONNECTED GEARED ELEVATOR HEAD DRIVES 

; HOWELL AERO-FLEX TELESCOPING PNEUMATIC DUMPS 
HOWELL ABRASION-RESISTANT STEEL GRAIN SPOUTING 
ATLAS RUBBER-COVERED ELEVATOR BUCKET BELTING 
CALUMET SUPER CAPACITY GRAIN ELEVATOR BUCKETS 
HOWELL FEEDER, SCALPER AND MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


‘Tt our big general catalog No. 58 is not in your files, write 


R. R. HOWELL CO. 


Quality merchandise. 


for a copy now. It will pay you. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


From the Chicago Tribune 
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GENUINE 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REC. U.S. PAT. OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


Ease of application, ““Never Lets Go,” the sectional 
rocker hinge pin, smoothness on both sides, flex- 
ibility and separability make genuine Alligator 
the most universally used Steel Belt Lacing. 
Clinched teeth prevent ply separation in belt ends. 
Twelve sizes for flat belts of all types up to % in. 
thick. Standard Boxes, Handy Packages and 
special long lengths. Also madein Monel and 
alloys. Sold throughout the world. 


Sole Manufacturers 
> FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING COMPANY 
: 4692 Lexington St., Chicago 


In England at 15 Westmore- 
nd Place, London, N. 1. 


KNOW exactly How 
MUCH GRAIN YOU SHIP 


Be sure you are paid for a/I the grain you ship. A Richardson Automatic 
Grain Shipping Scale weighs all your grain to cars or trucks of any 
capacity—precisely and swiftly—accurate to the last pound, giving you 
a printed record of each shipment. 


These long-lived units are fully automatic—compensate themselves for 
variations in specific gravity and rate of supply. Ideal for corn, wheat, 
oats, barley, flaxseed, soy beans, etc. Time, labor, and power savings 
guarantee full returns on investments. 


Protect your profits. Write now for Bulletin No. 42034. 


“JUST A. 
HAMMER TO 
"APPLY IT” 


RICHARDSON 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS OMAHA WICHITA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


RICHARDSON SCALE COMPANY 


THE CALUMET 


(Protected by U. S. & Foreign Patents) 


Increased Capacity 
Perfect Discharge Superior Wearing Quality 


We handle a complete stock of Norway Flathead Bucket Bolts and Spring Washers 


| 33 t WELLE SOLE OWNERS of the patent and SOLE Licensed Manufacturers 
a a in the U. S. under this patent. 


CLIFTON, N. J. 


220 W. Chicago Ave., East Chicago, Ind. 327 §. La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 
STRONG-SCOTT MFG. CO., LTD., Winnipeg, Man. R. R. HOWELL & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Licensed Manufacturers for Western Canada Northwest Distributors 


Don’t Breathe DUST 
Wear a DUPOR... 


New - Automatic - Rubber 


RESPIRATOR 


Maximum Efficiency because of DOUBLE 
FILTER CHAMBERS! (Patent 2,000,064.) 
Two-in-one protection at lower cost than 
old types! Revolutionary construction, 


IT’S SIMPLE 


Only TWO MOVING 
PARTS in the 


HALL 


Signaling Distributor 


Economical to install—Easy 


aoa tea Sraattines cles UH As to operate — Non- -Mixing, 
with unique Face Cloth for comfort. ‘ Non- Spilling. 
ate” ORDER YOUR “DUPOR" TODAYS aft it 
en " " : ee 
PRICE $18.00 per dozen. Extra Pads, Ic log today. INSTALL A HALL <— 
each. Bi? < 4 = 

sU. South Bend, Ind. for SAMPLE! 1504 Grant Street Omaha, Nebr. 
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Gi eee? JOURNALS 


INCORPORATED 


332 S. La Salle St., Chicago, IIl., 
Charles S. Clark, Manager 


U.S.A. 


A merger of 


GRAIN DEALERS JOURNAL 
Establisbed 1808 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR & 
GRAIN TRADE 
Established 1\82 


THE GRAIN WORLD 
Bstablished 1928 


PRICE CURRENT - GRAIN REPORTER 
Established 1844 


Published on the second and fourth 
Wednesdays of each month in the inter- 
ests of better business methods for pro- 
gressive wholesale dealers in grain, feed 
and field seeds. It is the champion of 
improved mechanical equipment for facili- 
tating and expediting the handling, grind- 
ing and improving of grain, feeds and 
seeds. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES to _ United 
States, Canada and countries within the 
8th Postal Zone, semi-monthly, one year, 


cash with order, $2.00; single copy current 
issue, 25c. 


a7 Foreign propa prepald, one year, 
3.00. 


THE ADVERTISING value of the Grain 
& Feed Journals Consolidated as a me- 
dium for reaching progressive grain, feed 
and field seed dealers and elevator oper- 
ators is unquestioned. 


Advertisements of meritorious grain 
elevator and feed grinding machinery and 
of responsible firms who seek to serve 
grain, feed and field seed dealers are so- 
licited. We willl not knowingly permit our 
Pages to be used by irresponsible firms 
for advertising a fake or a swindle. 

LETTERS on subjects of Interest to 
those engaged in the grain, feed and field 
seed trades, news items, reports on crops, 
grain movements, new grain firms, new 
grain elevators, contemplated improve- 
ments, grain receipts, shipments, and cars 
leaking grain in transit, are always wel- 
come. Let us hear from you. 

QUERIES for grain trade information 
not found in the Journal are invited. 
The service is free. 


CHICAGO, ILL., AUGUST 9, 1939 


PLANT a garden or else (we will 
dock you $2) is the proposed dictum to 
farmers of the would-be Hitlers AAA- 
CCC-etc. 


AUGUST is the month in the year 
when exposed woodwork is driest and in 
condition to receive a penetrating and 
tenacious coat of paint. 


OVERDRAFTS never delight a con- 
scientious commission merchant. If you 
have no confidence in the firm handling 
your consignments better try another. 


CORN and soyabeans are advancing so 
steadily and so surely toward a perfect 
crop of large proportions, dealers who 
are prepared to handle these products 
efficiently should reap a rich harvest. 


FAKE collection agencies may be ex- 
pected to resume their exploitation of 
this rich field. Merchants intrusting 
their bad debts to these irresponsibles 
will find they either do no work on the 
accounts or if they do, keep the pro- 
ceeds. 


GREATER EFFICIENCY in _ the 
preparation of grain for market and 
greater vigilance in finding a profitable 
market for each shipment will help to 
reduce the use of red ink. 


A PURCHASE of September and a 
sale of May oats at about 2 cents differ- 
ence is indicated as a preparation to buy 
cash oats when offered. When buying 
the cash sell the September and stay 
short the May as a hedge to earn carry- 
ing charges. 


OVERBIDDING the market just once 
has often started a fight that cost deal- 
ers in neighboring markets more than a 
year’s profits. Country buyers with a 
friendly consideration for their brother 
dealers will not commit such an expen- 
sive blunder. 


GRAIN HANDLERS and feed mixers 
figuring their margin for handling grain 
or mixing feed can not afford to work 
under the margins formerly adequate. 
A larger margin must be taken to cover 
increased costs due to new taxation and 
regulation. 


AS ALL rye loans are to be callable 
at the option of the lender, the CCC will 
not need much cash to supply the demand 
for loans on farm stored rye. Farmers 
will not tie up their rye crop with a loan 
if they must permit the lender to call 
his money any time he desires it. 


AN UPSURGE of trade can be ex- 
pected this fall, now that for six months 
nothing alarming can emanate from 
Congress, and since the administration’s 
threats that business will go to the dogs 
if its pet bills are not passed have lost 
the force they had in 1933, ’34 and ’35. 


PURDUE’S entomologist has issued a 
warning regarding the destructive work 
being done by termites in the heavy tim- 
bers of grain elevators and other large 
structures and to make matters worse, 
itinerant swindlers are traveling from 
town to town scaring building owners 
with exaggerated tales of the damage 
done so it behooves elevator owners to 
be on the lookout for not only the ter- 
mites, but for their principal champions, 
the nomad doctors. 


HOW CAN U. S. exporters sell wheat 
or flour abroad when the FSCC under- 
bids all world’s exporters with alluring 
export indemnity payments financed by 
U. S. taxpayers? The ban imposed last 
January on indemnity payments on flour 
exported to the United Kingdom and Ire- 
land having been revoked, the burocrats 
of the U. S. Dept. of Agri. will again be 
able to help European consumers to bread 
at low prices, but U. S. consumers will 
pay the price dictated by supply and de- 
mand. Giving twenty-five million bushels 
wheat at below the market price to 
United Kingdom millers did not reduce 
the world’s supply or boost the price. 


IT IS DOUBTFUL if country elevator 
men handling the average volume can 
afford to take in CCC’s corn, store it for 
ten days, load it into cars and guaran- 
tee weights at destination for two cents 
a bushel, but they will be asked to per- 
form the service unless all take a more 
determined stand against the unfair fee 
offered heretofore. 


THE USE of bisulphide of carbon to 
kill weevil in screenings or dirty, damp 
grain may be safe in an isolated shed or 
box car, but the explosion hazard is too 
great to apply in an elevator. A small 
explosion of this fumigating gas may 
dislodge enough dust to blow the entire 
plant to smithereens. 


POLITICAL operation of any enter- 
prise is doomed to failure, and so com- 
plicated a business as running a flour 
mill is no exception, as the voters of 
North Dakota have found. They are 
petitioning for an investigation of its 
affairs for eight years past, alleging a 
loss of a dollar a barrel. 


EXTENDING shafting through bin 
walls has never been considered safe con- 
struction even though shaft is protected 
by heavy housing. The uneven loading 
of a wood elevator invariably results in 
the uneven settling of the bin walls. 
This forces the shafting out of align- 
ment, causing friction and fire just as 
is reported in our Missouri and Okla- 
homa news columns this number. 


THE PROPOSED AMENDMENTS to 
the United States Warehouse Act may 
be objectionable to sticklers for state’s 
rights; but since going under the wing 
of the U. 8. is purely voluntary the 
trade can have little objection. An ele- 
vator operator simply has an option 
whether to operate under the state or 
the federal law as may seem to him 
more profitable. In the Northwest the 
states have been too eager to force ele- 
vator operators to come under the state 
law, even going so far as to prosecute 
one seed house for refusal to take out 
a state license, the court, however, rul- 
ing in favor of the defendant. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS in all branches 
of the trade are becoming thoroughly 
convinced of the necessity of co-operat- 
ing with their fellow tradesmen in an 
effort to get the government out of the 
grain business, but little can be accom- 
plished unless all work together in dis- 
closing the blunders of the alphabetical 
handlers who have dwarfed the business 
of men who have spent a life-time in 
the business and injured the cause of 
growers far more. Unless all members 
of the trade get together and work to- 
gether for the defense and promotion of 
their own business, they, as well as the 
farmers, will continue to suffer from 
political interference with the marketing 
of grain. 
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AN OVERBIDDING fight for grain 
never starts between two grain dealers 
who have cultivated friendly relations. 
When told of higher prices at the other 
elevator in town the dealer is likely to 
‘phone his friend and be given a denial 
of the story before starting the over- 
bidding contest. 


THE LARGE increase in the soybean 
acreage combined with the splendid pros- 
pect of the growing crop will put many 
grain dealers into the soybean trade that 
have not had previous experience. The 
study of grades and varieties will help 
familiarize country buyers with safe 
handling practices. 


TIPSTERS on horse races are being 
corralled by the Chicago police under 
a city ordinance forbidding the sale of 
racing information. The police could 
give attention to the sellers of wheat 
price forecasts, who are _ evidently 
frauds, for why sell information for a 
pittance when the possessor could make 
a thousand times as much profit by 
trading for his own account on his own 
information. Some of these wheat mar- 
ket tipsters when cornered will honestly 
admit that they ‘don’t know nothing.” 


THE SUCCESS attending hybrid corn 
breeding is stimulating interest and re- 
search in breeding other plants that may 
be as profitable to propagators as corn 
improvement. Varieties are even being 
developed among the grasses, the Wis- 
consin station having found a more.vig- 
orous strain of bluegrass. Seedsmen are 
also awaiting the results of treating 
plants with colchicine, a drug that has 
remarkable effects in creating hybrids 
that will reproduce themselves, hitherto 
impossible. 


FRICTION FIRES in cupolas are gen- 
erally traced direct to the plain bearing 
still tolerated on the head shaft of the 
elevator leg. Every new crop is rushed 
to market with such speed by combines 
and trucks, the elevator operators neglect 
bearings throughout the house. If anti- 
friction bearings were in more common 
use, fewer fires would occur. Less oil 
would be needed and less time would be 
used in lubricating bearings. The July 
record of elevator fires is no exception 
to previous records. 


ELEVATOR OWNERS whose plants 
have emulated the example of the lean- 
ing Tower of Pisa know full well that 
the trouble is, without doubt, a weak 
foundation. So many hastily built ele- 
vators are still suffering from a chronic 
attack of the leans that operators hesi- 
tate to attempt a full load on the down- 
side of their storage. If more thought- 
ful consideration was given to the con- 
dition of the soil underneath the pro- 
posed site, more heavy storage units 
would still be standing erect and in full 
use of their capacity. 


THE ARGENTINE _— government’s 
wheat export subsidy now amounts to 
about 22 cents a bushel, so that Argen- 
tine wheat is now obtainable in British 
markets for 50 cents. Governmental in- 
terference with the marketing of surplus 
grain has never helped the producers be- 
cause the anxiety of the politicians to 
move the stocks has encouraged foreign 
buyers to wait for lower prices, and they 
generally get them. 


WORD REACHES us that the grain 
elevator operators of one Kansas district 
have actually decided and firmly resolved 
to charge truckers for weighing grain. 
It is their own conviction that any ele- 
vator operator who has invested large 
sums in modern weighing facilities and 
keeps the scales in prime working con- 
dition, is fully entitled to a liberal fee 
for weighing anyone’s grain. If the 
truckers are not willing to pay a dollar a 
load, then they should be denied service. 


PHYSICAL storage of corn in the 
country by the government is a blunder 
that will prove expensive. It is unneces- 
sary. The same result can be accom- 
plished by the government holding ware- 
house receipts the same as any other 
investor. Carrying this thought further 
it would be less expensive for the gov- 
ernment to sell immediately its cash corn 
and buy at the same time a future, thus 
utilizing the modern hedging system 
whereby the regular grain merchants 
take the selling end and provide the nec- 
essary storage space. Today the gov- 
ernment can sell its No. 2 yellow cash 
corn at 45 cents and buy the Chicago 
May future at the same price or less, 
an advantage to the government of about 
3 cents per bushel. The F.C.I.C. realizes 
the folly of providing storage bins, and 
is holding warehouse receipts in regular 
elevators on insurance wheat paid as 
premiums by farmers. The A.A.A. in 
handling its corn problem could profit 
by the F.C.I.C. example. 


Discourage Private Feed 


Formulas 


Yielding to the persuasion of poultry 
men and stock men some feed manufac- 
turers and mixers have been preparing 
batches as specified by the patron who 
has proportioned the ingredients. 

Very often these private mixes vary 
but slightly from the standard rations 
recommended by the experiment sta- 
tions or put out by the manufacturer as 
his own brand. 

Having practically no advantage over 
the standard mixes these prescriptions 
cost more to put up, being in smaller 
quantities than the standard rations, the 
ingredients of which can be purchased 
and mixed in a wholesale way. For real 
economy to all concerned these special 
mixes should be discouraged and dis- 
continued. 
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Why Not Store Corn Surplus 
in Existing Elevators? 


Notwithstanding President Hoover’s 
misguided Farm Board wasted a $500,- 
000,000 “revolving fund” in an attempt 
to bolster the wheat market, the A.A.A. 
refuses to be guided by the experience 
of anyone and continues its impractical 
scheme of trying to bolster the price of 
corn. With a sealed surplus of 257,000,- 
000 bushels of corn it proposes to assist 
in piling up a greater surplus in the 
public show places and will lend 57c on 
1939 corn if it can find room on the 
farms or provide new storage for the 
accumulated surplus. Farmers who have 
borrowed 57c a bushel on crops of ’37 
and ’38 are not likely to redeem any of 
the chattel mortgages, because they can 
go into the market and buy new corn for 
about 15c a bushel less than they have 
borrowed on old corn. 


Dealers familiar with the large num- 
ber of elevators throughout the land hav- 
ing ample storage room for rent know 
full well that the government can easily 
have its surplus corn stored in well 
equipped grain elevators for less than it 
will pay for steel tanks and what is 
more, the corn can be handled for less 
money in such plants than by shoveling 
in and out of improvised tanks. Then, 
too, elevator operators are experienced 
in handling grain and know what to do 
when it gets out of condition or infested 
with weevil. 


The buying of steel tanks for 50,000,- 
000 bushels of grain is just as imprac- 
tical and wasteful as many other schemes 
of the alphabetical dreamers who seem 
to delight in crucifying the farmer. Men 
of experience in handling grain know 
full well that a surplus will always exert 
a depressing influence on the market 
value of any grain and the larger the 
visible supply, the lower will be the aver- 
age range of prices. 

While the small percentage of corn 
growers sealing their crop for an ex- 
cessive loan may profit from the govern- 
ment’s lending, holding of the grain off 
the market does not help but hurts the 
great majority of corn growers. If the 
surplus was marketed each year and 
taken out of the public show window, 
both the corn growers who borrow and 
those who hold their crops of corn will 
be helped by a higher range of prices 
throughout the following crop year. 

The experience of the Brazilian goy- 
ernment in pilling up an enormous sur- 
plus of coffee as well as the Argentine 
government’s experience with its sur- 
plus of wheat should be enough to con- 
vince the wildest dreamer that neither 
cotton or corn can be held off the market 
in the United States and to the advan- 
tage or profit of growers. 

A survey of the elevator operators of 
the land would disclose a large volume of 
unoccupied storage space that could be 
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obtained at less cost than steel tanks 
and would afford more efficient handling 
of corn than will ever be obtained in steel 
tanks or in farm sealed cribs. The 
trouble with the A.A.A. and the C.C.C. 
seems to be a deep seated prejudice 
against having anything to do with grain 
merchants of experience who. are 
equipped both with experience and me- 
chanical facilities to handle the govern- 
ment’s white elephant more efficiently 
than anyone else. 

Existing elevators were designed and 
erected for handling grain and if the 
government is determined to buy and 
hold the grain, then it should in fairness 
to the enterprising merchants who have 
provided such facilities to entrust the 
surplus to their handling. 


The Intelligent Selection and 
Preparation of Seed 


The marvelous success of the wheat 
buyers of southern Indiana and Illinois 
in inducing farmers of large sections to 
clean and treat seed wheat of pure 
varieties has given such gratifying re- 
sults that all concerned are enthusiasti- 
cally recommending the extension of this 
profitable practice. 

Elsewhere in this number we are 
pleased to illustrate a trailer now serving 
wheat growers of a Missouri district. 
Pure seed of adapted varieties is being 
thoroughly cleaned and treated for smut 
at so small a charge per bushel that every 
winter wheat farmer of the section is 
availing himself of the service. 

Experienced agronomists know full 
well that larger yields of better grain 
will be obtained to the advantage and 
profit not only of the growers, but of the 
grain dealers and the community in gen- 
eral. The taxes on the land are not 
changed, but the farmers’ return from 
each acre will be greatly improved be- 
cause he has joined with his neighbors in 
the growing of more wheat of a pure 
variety. 

The campaign conducted two years ago 
in north Texas has materially reduced 
the amount of mixed shipments and 
brought a higher average price to all 
progressive farmers. The splendid work 
of the various crop improvement asso- 
ciations has been very gratifying to the 
promoters who have worked earnestly to 
help the farmers to more profitable re- 
turns. 

The general employment of experi- 
mental plots has done more to convince 
wheat growers of the futility of con- 
tinuing their lax methods and all seem 
now eager to exercise greater vigilance 
in the selection and preparation of each 
year’s seed. The great success of these 
growing experiments should insure the 
more general adoption of this method of 
proving to farmers the advantages of the 
careful selection of pure varieties and 
proper preparation of the seed. 


Discounting Off-Grades Safely 


Grain elevator operators who store 
wheat for CCC loans will find it greatly 
to their advantage to follow all grading 
rules closely as they will be required to 
deliver the grade called for by their cer- 
tificate issued to the farmer whose wheat 
they store. 

Buyers will do well to follow vigilantly 
the grade discounts established by the 
government lending agent which runs 
about 2c to 3c per grade as was published 
in the JOURNALS for June 14th, page 480. 


Dealers who are anxious to buy wheat 
on a safe basis surely cannot afford to 
buy the lower grades on a smaller dis- 
count than demanded by the AAA. Its 
discounts are based on a fair market 
value but even a discount of 3c a grade 
will not always guarantee the buyer 
against loss. 

Some elevator operators have not 
enough spare bin room to give every 
little dab of off-grade a separate bin and 
if he must spout off-grade grain in with 
No. 2, he jeopardizes his margin of 
profit on his next shipment from that 
bin. The more sharply buyers discount 
off-grades, the more convincing argu- 
ments they give the grower to exercise 
greater discretion in the selection and 
preparation of his seed. 


Mixing in the Country Elevator 


The grain shipper at interior points 
who has attended grading schools, pro- 
vided himself with grading equipment 
and made a comparative record of the 
grades given his different shipments 
soon will discover that it might be pos- 
sible to raise the grade by loading out 
cars that are just above the line. 

Many are deterred from attempting 
this profitable work by lack of handling 
equipment or the separators used. in 
terminal houses. 

How one country shipper is mixing 
successfully is related elsewhere in this 
number, and should suggest to other 
shippers how they might profitably de- 
vise similar inexpensive mixing equip- 
ment for their elevators. 

Aside from raising the grade, the use 
of the mixer when loading a car relieves 
the shipper of the charge of uneven load- 
ing, a term sometimes employed by in- 
spectors as a euphemism for “plugging.” 


THE TREND in feeds can be read be- 
tween the lines by a study of the sales 
of different kinds of feeds in the state 
of Indiana published elsewhere. The 
sales of hominy feed decreased from 58,- 
844 tons in 1936 to 22,938 in 1938, while 
the sales of soybean oil meal increased 
from 14,656 tons to 19,128 tons. The 
falling off in the sales of some other 
feeds confirms the suspicion that they 
have little value, or that other feeds are 
cheaper, considering results. 


Recovery for Conversion 


John Kvame stored durum and dark northern 
wheat with the Farmers Co-operative Eleva- 
tor Co. of Simcoe, N. D., and in September, 
1932, the elevator company sold the grain on a 
claim of lien for storage charges, to collect the 
charges. An earlier decision of the court held 
the sale illegal as the storage tickets had not 
been surrendered to the elevator company. 


On a second trial of a suit by Kvame to 
recover for the unlawful conversion of his 
wheat the court held Kvame had notice of 
sale in September, 1932, and by not bringing 
suit until July 26, 1933, delayed long enough 
to prevent his recovery of the highest market 
value. On appeal the Supreme Court of North 
Dakota reversed this decision Jan. 15, 1938, 
holding that the notification that the storage 
tickets would be sold was without effect as © 
Kvame knew the tickets could not be sold as 
he had them in his possession. He learned of 
the sale of his grain for the first time on 
July 14, 1933, and starting suit in 12 days was 
sufficiently prompt to entitle him to the highest 
market value of the grain between date of 
conversion and date of new trial ordered by 
Supreme Court. He was given judgment for 
$5,012.85, less storage charges.—281 N.W 
Rep. 52. 


Liability for Shifting Boards 


The motorvessel Kattegat was chartered on 
ins mf ? 

the Baltime” form for two years from arrival 
at a port in the Far East. She was ordered 
to Australia to load a cargo of grain in bulk. 
On arrival she was not fitted with shifting 
boards, etc., to enable her to carry a cargo of 
grain in bulk in compliance with the Austra- 
lian grain regulations then in force. Shifting 
boards consequently had to be fitted, and the 
question arose as to who was liable for the cost 
of them—the shipowners or the charterers. The 
owners contended that, as the vessel was “in 
every way fitted for ordinary cargo service,” 
they were not liable, but the umpire decided 
that the charterers were entitled to recover the 
cost of the labor employed, the material used, 
and the erection of the shifting boards, bins. 
feeders, etc. The case was taken before the 
King’s Bench Division on May 22, when judg- 
ment was given in favor of the shipowners by 
Mr. Justice Greaves-Lord. His lordship said: 
In this case a time-charter was e into 
i a_ s entered int 
on May 31, 1937, and the ship was to go to 
Hongkong. Of course, in the circumstances the 
charterers alone knew the purposes for which 
they were going to use the ship. The ship- 
owners’ obligation was to provide a ship “‘in 
every way fitted for ordinary cargo service with 
her complement of officers and crew.’’ Now the 
cargo carried was entirely known to the char- 
terers and in no sense to the owners. In course 
of time she was loaded with a cargo that re- 
quired, according to the view of the charterers 
the provision of shifting boards. The whole 
question is this: At whose cost should they be 
provided? It seems to me, in the circumstances, 
that the charterers were the persons ordinarily 
burdened with that duty, and that is shown by 
another clause which provides that ‘all other 
charges and expenses whatsoever’ shall be at 
the cost of the charterers. That, in my opinion 
seems 7 snow tee the charterers were the per- 

sons who had the liability of rovidi 
shifting boards. : PP a eee 


A subsidy of $1.40 a barrel on wheat four 
shipped to Great Britain was announced 
Atte 93 by the department of agriculture. 
The subsidy, similar to that on unmilled 
wheat, has been in effect on wheat and 
flour exports to other countries since last 
fall, but was not effective on flour exports 
to the United Kingdom by agreement 
which expired on July 15. ; ‘ 


Three Trumpet Notes to Victory 


I wish earnestly. 
EF know I can. 
I am sure [I will. 
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Regulations for Storing Sealed Corn 


Grain & Feed Journals: With what regula- 
tions would a country elevator under 50, 000 
bushels in storage capacity have to comply to 
store some of the sealed corn the C.C.C. is ex- 
pected to acquire when loans on last year’s crop 
fall due Aug. 1? 

If a country elevator meets the requirements 
of the Illinois storage law, is it eligible to 
handle grain offered for storage by the C.C.C.? 

Roughly, what would it cost a country eleva- 
tor of 35,000 bushels capacity to meet the re- 
quirements ?—Bert MclInturf, Princeton Eleva- 
tor & Coal Co., Princeton, Il. 

Ans.: At last accounts the Washington ad- 
ministration was planning to build steel bins at 


country stations to receive sealed corn from 
farmers. 


Besides compliance with state laws the C.C.C. 
requires the country elevator to sign a lengthy 
document which is a contract agreement. 


No fee is exacted in signing the agreement, 
but the elevator operator may profit or lose in 
handling grain under the agreement. The han- 
dling allowance is admittedly too small. 


Credit for Protein Premium? 


Gram & Feed Journals: From June 13 to 
June 18, 1938, I received about 700 bus. of 
wheat from a farmer for storage. The wheat 
tested 60 and I shipped this wheat for storage, 
as I am not bonded; and when the party 
called for a warehouse receipt (Feb., 1939) I 
ordered it out of my storage, and it was out of 
a car testing 57, but of high protein. 

I told the party I was responsible for 
the test (3c) and would make it good, but 
the party wants the test made good and wants 
the protein premium too. 

I hold that the protein does not belong to 
him, what do you think?—Wm. Barnes, Moun- 
tain Park, Okla. 


Ans.: From the facts stated the wheat as re- 
ceived was not tested for protein, but only for 
weight per measured bushel, 60 lbs., and the 
farmer is entitled to its equivalent, as the pro- 
tein content of the wheat as delivered by him 
was unknown and does not enter into the trans- 
action. 


As protein content is not considered in the 
United States grain standards and the country 
shipper is not equipped to make tests for pro- 
tein he cannot be required to note on the ware- 
house receipt the percentage of protein, un- 
less by special agreement to do so, after a test. 


In this case the farmer can not claim the high 
protein as it was unknown; and it would be un- 
fair to give it to him when some other farmer 
who delivered the 57-pound high protein might 
be entitled to it. 


AAA Spending Reaches a 
Record 


The annual report of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, recorded spending the record sum 
of $695,104,483 during the year in carrying out 
its program of farm aid (?) and crop control. 

Administrative expense, exclusive of local 
farmer com‘ites, was $19,631,823. Benefit pay- 
ments included $121,663,661 in adjustment pay- 
ments on the 1938 cotton crop, $417,200,239 for 
soil conservation, $61,294,887 for sugar growers, 
and $22,826,045 for 1938 parity payments. Ex- 
penditures By states included $95,661,700 to 
Texas, $30,081,647 to Iowa, $24,537,192 to Kan- 
sas, $17, 764,488 to Missouri, $18,316,740 to Ne- 
braska, $28,402,634 to Oklahoma. 

AAA expenditures in the current fiscal year 
are expected to exceed last year’s figure. Con- 
gress has already appropriated $783, 000,000 to 
be distributed among cooperating farmers. 


Modern Storage Annex for 
Froedtert at Winona, Minn. 


Winona, in the barley growing area of the 
Northwest and served by five railroads, is the 
well chosen location of the large elevator oper- 
ated by the Froedtert Grain & Malting Co., 
of Milwaukee, to which has been added the 
handsome concrete storage annex shown in the 
engraving on our front cover page. 


The new house has 833,720 bus. of storage 
in 19 bins, track shed, receiving sink and ele- 
vating leg at one end and a jack leg at the 
other end of the building. A well lighted 
cupola connects the two head houses and 
incloses the belt conveyor. 


The foundation is a steel reinforced concrete 
mattress. The bins are in two rows, 30 ft. 
inside diameter with 8-inch walls and 120 ft. 
high. Two of the end bins are 27 ft. in diame- 
ter. They have steel hopper bottoms. Besides 
the 12 round bins there are 7 interstice bins. 
Each of 7 bins has 64,900 bus. capacity, 2 of 
63,600, one of 64,100, one of 51,000, one of 
48,600, 3 of 14,900, one of 7,130, one of 4,530, 
one of 17,400 and one of 14,750 bus. The 
building is 184 ft., 5 ins. by 62 ft., 1 in. and 
175 ft., 9 ins. to top of head house. 


The receiving leg has a 6-ft. head pulley and 
2-{t. boot pulley, carrying 12x6 Calumet Buck- 
ets on a 14-in.,-6 ply rubber belt. . The boot 
is set down below the top of the foundation 
mattress, the distance from boot to head pulley 
being 172 ft., 2 in. centers. The casing is of 
No. 14 steel, made by Weller Metal Products 
Co. Power is supplied by a 30-h.p. totally 
inclosed motor running 1750 r.p.m. and trans- 
mitted thru a Falk Reducer. 


The jack leg at the other end of the house 
has a steel casing, 4 ft. 6-in. head and 24-in. 
boot pulley, carrying 14x7 Calumet Buckets 
9 in. centers on 16-in., 6 ply, 32-0z. rubber belt, 


The 30-in. belt conveyor in the cupola is 
171 ft., 11 ins. from center to center of pulleys. 
It is reversible to take grain from the receiving 
leg at one end or the jack leg at the other end 
of the building. Its tripper may discharge into 
bins or into spouts to the belt conveyor in the 
steel tank adjoining. The belts in the steel 
tanks may discharge into the boot of the jack 
leg, which is driven by a 15-h.p. motor thru 
a speed reducer. All conveyor belt rolls have 
anti-friction roller bearings with Alemite-Zerk 
fittings. 

The head house for the receiving leg is 18 


ft., 8 ins. by 18 ft., 6 ins. The first floor, for 
the belts, is 13 ft., 9 ins. high, the second or 


spout floor, 10 ft., third or cleaner floor, 12 ft.; 
garner floor, 11 ft., and head floor, 8 ft., 6 ins. 
On the cleaner floor is a 24x76-in. scalperator 
driven by 4-in.-belt from 5-h.p. motor. 

The head house for the jack leg is 25 ft., 
7 ins. by 14 ft. and two stories high, the lower 
floor, 13 ft., 6 ins. contains belt conveyor pulley 
and the second floor, 8 ft., 6 ins. the head 
pulley. 

In the basement are two longitudinal and one 
cross-conveyors, each 30 inches wide, one is 177 
ft. centers, one 170 ft., 2 ins., and the cross- 
conveyor 29 ft. from center to center of pulleys, 
which are 24x33 ins. The two 24-in. belts in the 
basement of the old house were extended into 
the new building. The motors are equipped with 
bevel gear reducers, the cross-belt being driven 
by a 10-h.p. motor. 


The track shed is 112 ft. by 20 ft., 


with one track, 


10 ins., 


a modern grain door opener, 
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double automatic power shovel, and 150-ton 
Fairbanks Track Scale. The track shed roof 
is of 22-gage, asbestos protected metal. The 
car puller is driven by a 35- h.p. slip ring motor. 

Twelve of the tanks and six interstices are 
equipped with the Zeleny Thermometer System 
for accurate recording, at all times, of the 
temperature of the grain in storage. 

The tripper and the anti-friction roller bear- 
ings for the conveyor belts were supplied by 
the R. R. Howell Co. 

The plant was designed and erected by the 
Jno. S. Metcalf Co. 


The American Ass’n of Cereal Chemists 
has announced its 1940 convention will be 
held in New York City. 


Coming Conventions 


Trade conventions are always worth while, as 
they afford live, progressive grain dealers a 
chance to meet other merchants from the same 
occupation. You can not afford tO pass up these 
opportunities to cultivate friendly relations and 
profit by the experience and study of others. 

Sept. 11-12. National Soybean Ass’n, 


University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


Sept. 19. Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Deal- 
ers Ass'n. Greenville Golf Club, Green- 
ville, O. 

Oct. 2, 3. Grain and Feed Dealers National 
Ass’n, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Oct. 19, 20. Southern Mixed Feed Mfgrs.’ 
Ass’n, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 6, 7, 8, Farmers Grain Dealers Ass’n 
of North Dakota, Bismarck, N. D. 

Mar. 31, Apr. 1, 2, 3. Society of Grain Ele- 
vator Superintendents, Royal York Hotel, To- 


‘ronto, Ont. 


Washington News 


H. R. 7409 by Hope of Kansas would end 
federal crop insurance on Dec. 31. 


The House on July 26 passed, with 
amendments, the transportation act, S. 2009. 

H. R. 6480 has unanimously been reported 
out by the House com’ite on agriculture. 
An amendment permits elevators to re-store 
stored grain by shipment, under non-nego- 
tiable warehouse receipts. 


The bill appropriating $5,000,000 annually 
to assist states in developing marketing sys- 
tems for farm commodities was passed by 
Congress Aug. 1. Merchants long engaged 
in this business will be glad to help. 


“A subsidy of half a cent a pound on 6 
million bales of cotton means that 45 mil- 
lion dollars will be paid out of the federal 
treasury to foreign purchasers of that cot- 
ton,” Senator George of Georgia told the 
Senate. 

Representative Frank E. Hook, of Michi- 
gan, has introduced H. R. 7295 in the House, 
and the bill has been referred to the House 
Comite on Claims. The bill would provide 
for refund of all processing taxes by the 
government to first processors who paid the 
tax directly, or to those who bought from 
the first processors in cases where they can 
show they absorbed the tax. 


The $119,599,918 appropriation to make 
good the capital losses of the C.C.C., re- 
jected by the House, and passed by the Sen- 
ate, was finally passed by the House. The 
Senate vote was 60 to 7. Senator Vanden- 
berg said: “I recall that Congress already 
has provided Mr. Wallace with some $1,500,- 
000,000 for his divers and sundry schemes to 
help the farmers. Now he says he can’t 
save them without this $119,000,000.” 
He questioned the arguments of Sec’y Wal- 
lace that the fund was needed by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to continue its 
system of price-supporting loans on major 
farm crops. 
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Where Will 


Sealed Corn 


Be Stored? 


Grain dealers at country points who have 
space available and wish to fill it with corn 
delivered to the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion this fall must be able to supply negotiable 
warehouse receipts, and must be licensed’ and 
bonded under either state or federal law. 
According to CCC officials single country ele- 
vators of less than 100,000 bus. storage ca- 
pacity may qualify thru their county com/’ites. 
Line elevators, and elevators of more than 
100,000 bus. must qualify direct with a CCC 
office. Should a country elevator qualify it 
receives no assurance from either the CCC 
or the county com’ite that it will be given 
corn to store, or that if it does receive corn, 
it will be permitted to hold that corn for any 
definite period. 

Thru extensions of delivery periods the CCC 
came into possession of 24,000,000 bushels of 
corn from the 1937 crop last fall and up to 
the middle of February this year, delivered in 
satisfaction of loans and not resealed. Of this 
24,000,000 bus., the CCC now holds only 4,000,- 
000 bus. 

Deliveries of corn from the 1937 sealing pro- 
gram when the 1938 crop was picked amounted 
to nearly half of the 53,000,000 bushels sealed 
in the fall of 1937. In the fall of 1938 there 
were 228,000,000 bus. of the 1938 crop sealed 
in addition to the 29,000,000 bus. of 1937 corn 
resealed. Ii deliveries to satisfy 1938 loans are 
proportionately comparable the CCC will re- 
ceive title to over 100,000,000 bus. of corn on 
which it loaned 57c per bushel. This is the 
reason for the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration opening bids on Aug. 3 on 30,666 
steel bins of 1,000 and 2,000 bus. capacity 
each, for a total of 50,000,000 bus. of space. 
CCC officials hope that they will not receive 
more than 50,000,000 bus. of the sealed corn, 
that the remainder will be resealed and stored 
for another year on the farm. 

To the farmer who reseals they are willing 
to pay 7c per bushel storage until Aug. 1 of 
next year, when the notes on loans on the 1939 
crop fall due. But to the farmer who prefers 
to use his cribs, and delivers his 1938 sealing, 
they expect to say, “Deliver your corn to our 
steel bins at such and such a point, and see 
that it is shelled when you deliver it to us.” 

The CCC proposes to be in position to store 
its own corn. If 50,000,000 bus. of space is 
not enough, it expects to arrange for 30,000 
more steel bins to make up another 50,000,000 
bus. of storage space, under its own control. 


The whole business of storing deliveries 
from the 1938 crop rests in the hands of the 
county com’ites. They are charged with rent- 
ing locations for the steel bins along railroad 
rights-of-way or near grain elevators, with 
erecting the bins, with receiving and grading 
the deliveries, and with keeping a watchful eye 
on the corn delivéred after it is received. This 
will keep them busy. The bins were expected 
to cost between 10c per bushel, and be shipped 
to county com’ites in proportion to the volume 
of sealings in each county. Entered bids ran 
as low as 8c per bushel for larger (2,000 
bushel) units. 

“We prefer to keep sealed corn on the farm, 
but if we can’t we will keep it in our own 
bins to the extent of their capacity, then make 
use of qualifying country elevator storage, 
then terminal storage,” according to the pro- 
gression of storage preference stated by CCC 
officials. “We expect to make use of the coun- 
try elevators when it comes time to ship corn 
out of the steel bins near them, giving the 
elevators compensation for this car loading 
service.” 

That isn’t a promise. It is a hope. CCC 
officials are cagey about making promises. Too 


often the promises are countermanded by 
written instructions from Washington. Even 
such written instructions are often counter- 
manded with other written instructions. 


The steel bins are described as round, with 
conical shaped tops, and will be ventilated to 
permit circulation of air, yet exclude water. 
Bins of this type have been offered by leading 
steel fabricators of the middle west. 

Grain dealers expect Iowa and Illinois to 
receive a majority of the steel bins, Minnesota 
to rank third, because farm storage facilities 
in these high producing corn states is virtually 
exhausted. 

An idea of where the steel bins will go may 
be found in the records of corn sealed on the 
farm. Of the 257,000,000 bus. sealed on farms, 
Iowa has 131,000,000, Illinois 62,000,000, Ne- 
bra8ka 20,000,000, Minnesota 18,000,000, Mis- 
souri 7,000,000, Indiana 6,000,000, South Da- 
kota 5,000,000. By the time all the grain sta- 
tions in thesé seven states are considered 
(there are between 7,000 and 8,000 of them) 
no one station is going to get very many bins. 


Elevator operators are objecting to the steel 
bin idea. Kansas elevator operators have wired 
congressmen pointing out that such steel bins 
will assume some of the functions of elevators, 
since they will be located on railroad rights- 
of-way, near elevators, and thereby destroy at 
least a part of the value of existing private 
properties. They contend that use of the steel 
bin idea for corn suggests extension of the 
plan to wheat, whereas there is plenty of ele- 
vator space available which should be utilized 
first. They maintain further that turning and 
handling of grain to keep it in condition will 
not be possible in the steel bins. 


A CCC official, approached with the idea 
of grain dealers renting such vacant crib space 
to farmers who wish to seal corn from the 1939 
crop, had no suggestion to offer. “It seems to 
me,’ he said, “that the question of rental 
would be up to arrangements between the ele- 
yator operator, the farmer and the county 
com'ite. Whether the CCC could advance 
farmers 7c a bushel to pay for such rental is 
open to question, and the recommendations of 
the county com’ites. Altho the farmer might 
have control over a portion of a crib, or even 
an entire crib, he would not be storing the 
corn on his own property. The CCC will ad- 
vance a farmer 7c a bushel storage this fall 
if he reseals his 1938 corn, but only for the 
purpose of building or repairing cribs, accord- 
ing to the rules. If he doesn’t need the advance 
he can collect his 7c¢ per bushel for resealing 
on Aug. 1 next year by having it deducted 
when he takes up his note.” 

The farmer can store in a federal or state 
bonded and licensed warehouse and get a loan 
from the CCC on its negotiable warehouse re- 
ceipt. But such stored corn, according to offi- 
cials, must be shelled. 

There seems little in the present outlook to 
encourage either a farmer or a country eleva- 
tor operator to build additional crib space for 
holding a new crop of corn which will be 
sealed. Altho the AAA seems willing to pay 
the manufacturers of steel tanks between 10c 
and 12c per bushel for storage bins which it 
may use only one year, it will allow the farmer, 
who must buy cribs or have them constructed 
at much higher cost, only 7c for insured 
storage. 

Storage that a farmer builds has to pass 
inspection. There are no rules governing such 
construction. The AAA has failed so far to 
state specifically what type of crib it will ap- 
prove. In past years AAA authorities have 
left it up to the farmer to build something, 


and have it passed on later, when he had it 
filled with corn. 


The uncertain future of the AAA and the 
“ever-normal” granary, and a great willingness 
to pass risks on to a beneficent government, 
are doubtless contributing influences in the 
apparent indisposition of the farmers to build 
additional crib space on the farms. Unlike a 
erain dealer, a farmer with more storage space 
than he needs has only a white elephant on 
his hands. Something of the farmers’ spirit 
is illustrated in the comment of a businessman 
farmer at Bloomington, Ill. “Cribs on my 
farm,” he said, ‘are already filled with 8,000 
bus. of corn held over from 1938, and it looks 
like a 10,000 bus. crop growing in my fields 
this year. What is going to happen to the 
price of corn?” 

More space than the 50,000,000 bus. in steel 
tanks being ordered by the government is going 
to be needed when the current crop is picked, 
if the anticipations of private grain dealers, and 
the prophecies of grain trade statisticians are 
borne out. They anticipate the corn carryover 
will amount to as much as 550,000,000 bus. by 
Oct. 1, or more than double the amount of 
corn now under seal. Reported grain stocks 
on farms as of July 1 placed corn at 836,921,- 


‘000 bus. or 36.8 per cent of the preceding 


year’s crop, and compared this figure with 
376,299,000 bus. or 18.7 per cent of the pre- 
ceding years’ crop as an average of the period 
1928-37. 

Added to these government reported stocks 
of the supply of corn on farms must be added 
the visible supply in terminal markets, to ar- 
rive at any conclusion about the volume of 
this grain that will fill available storage space. 
The July 29 report showed a total of 22,562,- 
000 bus. of corn, 140,059,000 bus. wheat, 5,575,- 
000 bus. oats, 7,639,000 bus. rye, and 4,861,000 
bus. barley held in terminal elevators. On July 
31 the federal government’s Buro of Agri- 
cultural Economics reported commercial stocks 
of corn on hand at the close of the preceding 
week at 23,144,000 bus. 


Stock feeders, who have sealed their own 
corn and are having difficulty buying corn at 
the quoted figures would like to see some 
offerings of corn at current levels. In a few 
cases they are reported to have taken up their 
loans to break enough corn out of the sealed 
lots on their farms to meet current feeding 
needs. Such buying so far has not exceeded 
a hand-to-mouth policy because of the big crop 
anticipated this fall. 

With a bumper crop in the making, and 
expected to reach early maturity, it is quite 
possible that country elevators and terminals 
with crib or bin space to spare, will find a 
hungry demand for such space. If farm cribs 
will not stand the burden of a new crop, the 
1938 corn will have to move somewhere. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—War on_ grasshop- 
pers in the Northwest has shifted to late 
crops. Most of the small grain is har- 
vested and the insects have switched to 
tender forage, damaging corn, row crops, 
and second-growth alfalfa. Corn fields in 
south central South Dakota and in west cen- 
tral Minnesota are reported suffering. 


Hon. J. G. Gardiner, Canadian minister of 
agriculture, said that the government is not 
committed to the principle that pools could 
utilize the services of the Wheat Board as 
a central selling agency. Such a proposal 
would require the fullest consideration in 
cabinet council before any ‘decision is 
reached, Mr. Gardiner said. If the wheat 
board accepts this responsibility, it would 
then handle the sale of wheat delivered at 
70 cents per bushel for One Northern under 
the 5,000-bu. limitaion and any other wheat 
delivered to pools formed under the Wheat 
Co-operative Marketing Act. Whether any 
wheat would be sold at the open market 
price depends upon the relationship between 
that price and the initial price paid by the 
“pools.” 
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AIR 


[The grain dealers’ forum for the discussion of grain trade problems, practices and needed re- 


forms or improvements. 


Dealers having anything to say of interest to members of the grain 


trade are urged to send It to the Journals for publication.] 


Oppose Government's Building 
Corn Cribs 


Grain & Feed Journals: It has been pro- 
posed that the government buy and erect thou- 
sands of granaries, some of them on railroad 
rights-of-way in the corn belt for storage of 
corn. If this is permitted it will probably be 
only a short time until this practice has been 
extended to the wheat belt. Many dealers have 
written or wired congressmen to oppose this 
action as being an additional, unnecessary bur- 
den on taxpayers. Since there is more than 
enough storage to handle the grain crops, this 
would cause unfair competition for owners of 
elevators. Dealers who are interested will write 
congressman and senator, giving them their 
ideas regarding the government proposal to erect 
new storage bins—E. R. Humphrey, Secretary 
Pro Tem., Oklahoma Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n, Enid, Okla. 


Protection of Feed Grinders 
Has Reduced Explosions 
and Power Costs 


Grain & Feed Journals, Consolidated: Ina re- 
cent issue of your Journal Mr. T. C. Alfred of 
Lancaster, O., takes issue with fire insurance com- 
panies in their rules requiring the installation 
of magnetic separators ahead of hammer mills. 
As a matter of fact the Mill and Elevator 
Mutuals accept on the same basis either ap- 


proved magnetic or pneumatic separators. The 
engineering departments of these insurance 
companies have worked diligently with the 


manufacturers of such separators to obtain 
more efficient devices. The results of this 
work are evident from an inspection of present 
devices as compared to those that were avail- 
able 15 years ago, when our campaign for this 
protection was started. 


The results of the requirements of insurance 
companies for the protection of hammer mills 
and other types of grinders is best gaged by 
the frequency of fires and accidents involving 
such equipment. We rarely now hear of a fire 
or explosion caused by foreign material pass- 
ing through feed grinding machinery, whereas 
a few years ago hardly a week passed without 
an accident from this cause. This alone should 
be evidence enough that our requirements were 
correct. 

Occasionally a fire or explosion does occur, 
but investigation usually uncovers the fact that 
the grinder had no protection, that protection 
present was incorrectly installed or was out of 
order, or that the operator was attempting to 
grind large bulk material such as ear corn. 
With regard to the latter, we have always main- 
tained that no magnetic or pneumatic separator 
would remove imbedded iron or other foreign 
material and that such bulk material should 
first be reduced in a crusher before entering 
the grinder. As a matter of fact, operators tell 
us that ear corn is more economically ground 
by crushing before grinding. 

We do not say that magnetic separators are 
100% protection against fires and explosions. 
Neither are our traffic ordinances 100% pro- 
tection against traffic accidents. But we do 
say that approved separators do go a long way 
toward preventing fires and accidents from 
foreign material in grinders, and we are pre- 
pared to prove it by factual data. 


Mr. Alfred would encounter considerable 
trouble in proving his point to the many feed 
mill operators who have equipped their grinders 
with approved separators and who have seen 
their screen replacement and other repair costs 
go down immediately following. 


Mr. Alfred’s suggestion that adequate ven- 
tilation be provided for the grinding chamber 
of the hammer mill is not clear to us. It seems 
that there already is a huge volume of air 
passing through the grinding chamber induced 
by the fan on the machine. If an additional 
fan were used to draw air from the grinding 
chamber would this not draw out considerable 
material which should pass through the screen? 
—Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau, C. W. 
Gustafson, Chief Engineer, Chicago. 


High Freight Rates Helping 
Truckers 


Grain & Feed Journals: The trucking situa- 
tion is becoming most acute. If the railroads 
do not do something about freight tariffs soon, 
the elevators in this territory, as far as grain 
handling is concerned, will be just a memory. 
We find that it is almost impossible to buy 
enough grain to supply home demand. If this 
is the case in a bumper year, what will be the 
outcome in a year of scarcity? 

The farmer fails to recognize that if the 
situation does not change and the railroads do 
not reduce freight rates to meet the truckers’ 
competition, the country elevator will soon be 
just a memory. The farmer fails to recognize 
the service and convenience of the country ele- 
vator. 

As I see it now, the railroads are the only 
ones able to do anything in this matter—Henry 
Langenbahn, Mgr., Farmers Co-op. Co., Mon- 
terey, Ind. 


Air Pressure Tank Explodes at 
St. Joseph, Ill. 


Even air pressure tanks used to operate 
air lifts can be a dangerous explosion hazard if 
they are not kept in good condition, and if their 
safety. valves are not inspected regularly to 
make sure they will work if occasion requires, 
according to L. W. Faulkner, who travels 
for the Seed Trade Reporting Bureau. 

He was in the office of the Peters Grain Co. 
at St. Joseph, Ill, a few days ago, shortly 
after the company’s air pressure tank got tired 
of holding all the air the pump was compress- 
ing into it, and let go of one whole end with a 
bang. 

The air pressure tank in the case of the 
Peters Grain Co. is-tocated in a wareroom ad- 
joining the office. Three men were in the 
office at the time. After the explosion one 
man picked himself up from back of the stove. 
Mr. Peters shook a shower of broken glass 
out of his hair, and a third man still sat un- 
touched but petrified in a chair in the middle 
of the room. 

Inspection of the damage disclosed one win- 
dow in the wareroom where the air tank was 
located had been completely blown out, the 
door connecting the office room with the ware- 
house room was shattered, and a gaping hole 
appeared in the roof of the wareroom. 

One end of the air tank had broken its way 
out thru the roof and landed outside.  In- 
spection of the safety valve on the tank showed 
it to be stuck, and not in workable condition. 
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Peter’s elevator man noticed the air pressure 
gauge in the elevator had risen to 160 pounds 
just before the explosion, tho it is not sup- 
posed to carry more than 130 pounds. He 
was on his way to pull the switch on the air 
pump’s motor when the explosion occurred. 
Had he been a moment sooner he would have 
been in the room with the explosion and there 
would have been another sad accident to record 
due to a defective safety valve on an air tank. 


Dowse in New Grain Firm 


Orrin S. Dowse, former vice president of 
the Stratton Grain Co. and vice pres. of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, and Wallace Tem- 
pleton, partner of J. S. Templeton Sons are 
the president and vice president-treasurer of 
the newly organized Santa Fe Elevator Cor- 
poration which took over the lease of the 
1,800,000 bushel Santa Fe elevator effective Au- 
gust first. 

Starting in the grain business with the 
Armour Grain Co. in 1914, Mr. Dowse is 
widely known for his activities in exchange 
and association affairs, while Mr. Temple- 
ton is a veteran wheat milling specialist. 

Directors include the above and Kenneth 
Templeton, president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade the past three years and now second 
vice president, and George Altorfer, partners 
in the Templeton Company; and E. T. May- 
nard, all experienced merchandisers and fu- 
tures specialists. The Templeton Co. will 
continue operations as in the past. 

The new firm will handle rail, barge and 
lake shipments and do a general merchandis- 
ing business through the Santa Fe elevator. 


Stratton Grain Co.’s Chicago office will 
hereafter be directed by William C. Enke, 
Jr., recently appointed vice president succeed- 
ing Mr. Dowse. The company will continue 
operation of the Schneider, Ind., terminal in 
the Chicago switching district. 

The new company received wide congratu- 
lations from the trade with many floral 


tributes welcoming them into business. 


Orrin S. Dowse, Chicago, III. 
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Proportional Rates on Ex-barge 
Grain to Be Cancelled 


By Joon E, Brennan, CHICAGO 


Country grain shippers along the Illinois 
canal and the Illinois river have long been 
deeply worried by their inability to meet the 
competition of the truckers who were hauling 
grain to barge ports. Many thought, that low- 
er intrastate rates on grain to Chicago would 
give the needed relief and all worked earnest- 
ly to induce Illinois railroads to grant rates 
to Chicago that would enable regular dealers 
to recover some of their former business and 
ship the grain to Chicago by rail. Persist- 
ence won reduced intrastate freight rates to 
Chicago, but failed to effect much increase 
in the shipments of grain from the Illinois 
valley via rails to Chicago. 

Puzzled by the heavy movement of grain via 
barge from points as far west as Kansas City 
to Chicago, an investigation of causes fol- 
lowed and brought to light the fact that 
while the local rate on grain from Chicago to 
New York was 34%c, the reshipping rate on 
ex-barge grain was only 26c. It was but nat- 
ural that the discriminatory rate should effect 
a rapid increase in the grain receipts via 
barge at Chicago. The following table shows 
the rise in volume of receipts during the 
last seven years, and makes clear the reason 


for the building of many new barges and 
elevators on the Illinois river and canal: 
Receipts of Grain at Chicago via the Illinois 
Waterway 
In bushels (000 omitted) 
Bar- Soy 

Year Wheat Corn Oats Rye ley beans Total 
GAS a aicrees 99 Sens Hai Coote 137 
POSS. okiaks 981 a8 eae 1,154 
DOSS 2e.< ss 661 2S ONE. Re See : 1,554 
BORG = wos 437 1,299 Sieg, Were 19 28 1,816 
MSY Peete 2,113 2019 1366) 4 te 97 4,595 
DOR oeisrese TeteelO-2obe Abpea Sou seeaoo (1,822 
1339". 625 5,481 468 a sats sab2 6,789 


*Jan. 1 to July 8, 1939. 


Acting on instructions from the Directors 
of the Chicago Board of Trade, its Freight 
Trafic Manager presented the following ap- 
peal to the Eastern Railroads: 


On behalf of the Chicago Board of Trade I 
urgently request the cancelling of the applica- 
tion of the reshipping or proportional rates 
from Chicago to the East on ex-barge grain 
received at Chicago or South Chicago via the 
Illinois waterway. 


On several occasions during the last six years 
the carriers have proposed to cancel these 
reshipping or proportional rates on ex-barge 
grain. 

Heretofore, the Chicago Board of Trade has 
opposed the cancellation of the reshipping or 
proportional rates from Chicago to the East on 
ex-barge grain, but now concludes that the ex- 
isting rate discriminates against grain shipped 
from Illinois points by rail to Chicago. There- 
fore. the Chicago Board of Trade now with- 
draws its opposition to the cancellation of the 
reshipping or proportional rates from Chicago 
to the East on barge grain, because the effect 
of applving the reshipping or proportional rates 
to the East on barge grain, and not on grain 
shipped from Illinois points on nontransit intra- 
state rates to Chicago, is unduly preferential of 
ex-barge grain an@ unduly prejudicial to the 
rail grain. 

The initial IMlinois railroads in an attempt to 
meet the barge competition have recently pub- 
lished reduced intrastate rates to Chicago. To 
be effective, these reduced intrastate rail rates 
necessarily had to be low, and. consequently, 
have been denied transit, so that such _ rail 
grain does not now receive the benefit of the 
same reshipping or proportional rates from 
Chicago that are now applied on ex-barge 
grain. 

The shipments of grain from Illinois Water- 
way ports to Chicago via barge have increased 
steadily since 1933, and, since construction of 
additional elevators at Illinois points on the 
Illinois Waterway is contemplated, the ship- 
ment of grain by barge will be materially aug- 
mented to the disadvantage of rail grain shipped 
from the same producing area. 


In view of these conditions, I am instructed 
to request that the eastern railroads cancel the 
application of the reshipping or proportional 
rates on ex-barge grain. Unless this can be 
done immediately, the alternative is to apply 
the reshipping or proportional rates from Chi- 


cago to the Hast in combination with the lower 
inbound rates by making the latter interstate 
in their application, with full transit privileges 
at Chicago, in connection with the reshipping 


or proportional rates from Chicago on_ grain - 


and the products thereof to all points in Central 
Freight Association territory and east thereof. 

After due consideration the executives of the 
Eastern Railroads ordered the discriminating 
reshipping rate cancelled Sept. 15, so there- 
after ex-barge grain will pay the same freight 
rate east out of Chicago as grain received at 
Chicago by rail, intrastate billing; and the 
country elevator operators and railroads of 
the Illinois Valley will not lose so much 
grain to the trucks and barges. 


Country Elevators Organize to 
Promote Shipments 


Elevators in Iowa and Nebraska for a dis- 
tance of 100 miles inland along the Missouri 
river have organized to protect their interests 
should barge traffic develop on the Missouri 
river, as anticipated. 

A comite of three elevator operators in 
Iowa, three from Nebraska, and representatives 
from the Omaha, Sioux City and St. Joseph 
grain exchanges have planned an early meeting 
with representatives of the railroads in an 
effort to work out a rail-river system of rates 
that will permit elevators to continue to load 
box cars with grain, have them unloaded at 
river elevators, and continued on their way by 
barge. : 

Failure to devise such a system means the 
demise of country elevators at points within 75 
or 100 miles of river loading elevators, they 
contend. Local rates to central markets or to 
river loading points are so high that trucks 
will take the business and do the hauling to 
river points. A quoted example is the 10%c 
local rail rate on grain from Milford to Oma- 
ha, a distance of 75 miles. The local rate from 
Omaha to Chicago is 25c. But the proportional 
rate from Omaha to Chicago on grain origi- 
nating west of Omaha is l6c, a difference of 9c 
per hundredweight on grain moving from be- 
yond Omaha, thru .Omaha, to Chicago. This 
lower proportional rate makes possible pay- 
ment of the higher local rates from inland 
points to river rate break points. 

Barge shipments would carry no proportional 
rates. A low straight rate from Omaha to 
Chicago or Memphis or New Orleans by barge 
would force country elevators short distances 
from the river to pay a high local rate to 
reach river loading elevators. This they could 
not do, and meet the competition of trucks, con- 
tend the elevator operators. 

They want to deal with the rails, but in the 
absence of cooperation from the rails they will 
make every effort to save their businesses. 
Refusal of the railroads to cooperate, say these 
elevator operators, will force the elevators to 
devise a trucking system of their own to carry 
grain to river loading points. 

Sec’y Ron Kennedy of the Western Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n is credited with starting 
the movement among elevator operators by 
organizing those on the Iowa side of the river. 
Members of the Iowa com’ite are Francis Day, 
Missouri Valley, chairman; George Arnold, 
Blencoe; Ed Scherer, Riverton; M. A. Cass, 
Le Mars; Adam Pratt, Sloan; A. J. Harper, 
Henderson; S. C. Beebe, Mondamin. Arnold, 
Scherer and Cass are com’ite members who 
will meet railroad officials. 

Members of the Nebraska com’ite are H. M. 
Holmquist, Oakland; A. S. Hansen, Bancroft; 
H. E. Hansen, Stella; Henry Niemeier, Ben- 
nington: George Stites, Union. 

J. L. Welsh is representing the Omaha Grain 
Exchange. Welsh expects most of the export 
grain ultimately to move down the Missouri 
and Mississippi rivers by barge. 


Herman Steen, sec’y of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation since 1929, has been elected 
also vice president. 
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Minnesota Elevator Operators 


Make Offer to Wallace 


Working on the premise that the construc- 
tion of steel tanks for the storage of corn 
by the government is unnecessary and_ that 
this construction necessitates the expenditure 
of a large sum of money on a project which 
can only be temporary, 88 independent and 
co-operative elevator operators met in Lu- 
verne, Minn., July 27, and discussed the new 
government corn contract; the government’s 
building program and means for forestalling 
steel tanks. 

It was brought out at this meeting that 
Washington is going ahead with the build- 
ing program because the country elevators 
have refused to co-operate with the govern- 
ment program and lease to it surplus storage 
not used in the ordinary course of business. 

Those present concurred in the belief it 
would not be a good business policy to en- 
courage the government to erect additional 
storage space in competition with present stor- 
age facilities, and that every effort should be 
made by the country elevators to co-operate 
with the government insofar as their surplus 
storage space permitted. 

Before taking final action this group con- 
sidered and discussed the following points: 
the 1937 corn will not move until Sept. 1, 
and that after the free storage period was 
used, it would be close to Oct. 1 before stor- 
age rates would apply; that the country ele- 
vators would be paid 1/30thc per day for stor- 
age of government grain for the first 7 months 
and a handling charge of 2c for delivery; that 
the total storage and handling charge would 
be 9c from Oct. 1, 1939, to July 1, 1940, in 
case delivery was made on July 1 and that a 
total service fee would equal the present rate 
of storage for above period; that this storage 
would, in the main, come during a time when 
country elevators otherwise would be empty, 
and that the present average duration of stor- 
age in these elevators does not- exceed 90 
days and that every country elevator has some 
surplus storage space that could be leased to 
advantage for the purpose of storing govern- 
ment corn. 

In view of the above and other factors dis- 
cussed, these elevator operators voted unani- 
mously to offer their surplus storage space 
estimated at 540,000 bushels to the government 
and that Washington be so advised. 

A. F. NELSON, sec’y, Farmers Elevator 
Ass'n of Minnesota, acting for the group, dis- 
patched the following telegram to Sec’y Wal- 
lace: 

“Representatives of eighty-eight co-operative 
and independent country elevators of southern 
Minnesota at a meeting held July 27, voted 
unanimously to co-operate with Commodity 
Credit Corporation in its present corn storing 
program and have five hundred forty thousand 
bushels of available space for this purpose. 
Farmers co-operative and independently owned 
country elevators will co-operate to their full- 
est extent with the program of Commodity 
Credit Corporation in the storing of corn, and 
to this end have estimated that this group of 
elevators have approximately three million 
bushels’ available storage space in Minnesota.’’ 

Press releases indicate the government plans 
to carry out its program and erect the steel 
storage bins, but it is hoped it will take ad- 
vantage of the offer made by Minnesota coun- 
try elevators and withhold erection in that 
state until all the surplus storage offered has 
been utilized. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Annual report of Gen- 
eral Mills, Inc., for the fiscal year ending 
May 31, 1939, shows consolidated net in- 
come of $6,451,225.99, compared with $4,- 
110,631.01 for the previous year, and an ay- 
erage net for the 11 years ending on that 
date of $4,259,953. This equalled $7.69 per 
share of outstanding common stock after 
preferred dividends, compared with $4.17 
for the previous year. Net sales of flour. 
feed, cereals and other products totaled 
$121,943,449.46, 
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Crop Reports 


Reports on the acreage, condition and yield 
of grain and field seeds are always wé€lcome. 


Tulare, Cal. July 27.—Several hundred men 
are at work near here harvesting a 100,000- 
acre field, the largest barley field in the world.— 


Monroe City, Ind.—Corn in White River bot- 
toms looks quite promising and indications point 
to one of the best yields in several years.— 
Wares ce: 

Menomonie, Wis., July 21.—The first rye 
harvested in this vicinity was trucked directly 
to the Wisconsin Milling Co. July 21. The yield 
ran from 8 to 18 bus.—H. C. B. 


Rockport, Ind.—The outlook for a fine yield 
of corn along the Ohio river in this (Spencer) 
county is one of the best in years. A good deal 
of rain has fallen of late in this section and the 
eorn on the hill land also looks quite promising. 
—W. B. C. 

Pendleton, Ore., July 27.—Umatilla County’s 
annual wheat harvest, one of the largest in the 
nation, is nearing its close. Operations revealed 
yields and quality better than had been ex- 
pected. Estimates indicate the crop will range 
from 4,500,000 to 5,000,000 bus.—F. K. H. 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 3.—Condition of crops on 
August 1 indicate the following production, in 
bushels: Winter wheat, 530,000,000; spring 
wheat, 180,000,000; oats, 880,000,000; corn, 2,515,- 
000,000; spring wheat western Canada, 375,000,- 
000.—H. C. Donovan, statistician, Thomson & 
McKinnon. 


Winnipeg, Man.—The Dominion Buro of Sta- 
tistics’ official estimate of the Canadian wheat 
acreage is second only to that of 1932 as the 
largest in history. The figures follow, with 
1938 in parentheses: Wheat, 1939, 25,813,000 
(24,946,000); oats, 1,227,000 (8,618,000); barley, 
3,607,000 (3,687,000); rye, 1,014,100 (655,000). 


Topeka, Kan.—On August 1 most of Kansas 
was quite thoroughly soaked but not soon 
enough to save the good prospect for corn we 
had July 1. Eastern Kansas will raise some 
corn but a lot of the central state counties and 
the west will have to depend upon sorghums for 
feed or do without.—F. A. Derby, The Derby 
Grain Co. 

Denver, Colo., July 28.—The wheat harvest is 
about over out here, and I believe that I would 
be safe in saying that fully 85 per cent of it 
went into government storage, and probably 5 
per cent private, leaving about 10 per cent of 
the crop for sale as free wheat.—J. W. Camp- 


bell, mgr., grain dept. the Trinidad Bean & 
Hlvtr. Co. 
Fort William, Ont.—‘‘Opportune rains in July 


would have given western Canada a half bil- 
lion bushel wheat crop. As it is, the west will 
harvest a huge yield of 420,000,000 bushels that 
will keep the lakehead rail, elevator and ship- 
ping terminals humming in the months to 
come.” This estimate was made by Norman 
M. Paterson. 

Minneapolis, Minn., July 28.—Drought and 
heat the past two weeks have demonstrated 
their destructive powers by curtailing the pro- 
duction of all grains over Northwestern States 
and Canadian Provinces and causing severe 
losses to the corn and late feed grains in the 
Southwestern States. The few days of intense 
heat around July 12th covering the Northwest 
Spring Wheat States and Canadian Provinces 
evidently caused more damage than was antici- 
pated at that time. Altho most of the territory 
was supplied with moisture, the heat came at 
a time when many of the plants were in a 
eritical stage of development and caused losses 
that will not be fully known until harvest is 
over. The New England States have suffered 
severely from drought and much damage has 
been done to the corn crop. Drought and heat 
have also taken a heavy toll from the South- 
western and Southeastern States where rain has 
not been received for two or three weeks and 
temperatures very high most of the time, caus- 
ing irreparable damage to the crop. Kansas and 
Nebraska have also suffered severely from heat 
and drought, but there are some sections where 
erops are promising.—Cargill Crop Bulletin. 


Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 4.—Crops prospects are 
certainly the best since 1932. It will take an- 
other two weeks to estimate the total crop and 
good rains in south-western Saskatchewan, 
southern Alberta, west-central Saskatchewan 
and east-central Alberta will greatly enhance 
present prospects. Further extreme tempera- 
tures will undoubtedly lower prospects from 
present levels—McCabe Bros. Grain Co., Ltd. 


Walla Walla, Wash., July 27.—Optimism was 
expressed by Walla Walla grain dealers from 
samples of the 1939 crop tests. Much will be 
of No. 1 grade and warrant a better price. 
Psaco laboratory tests show that the protein 
content of the wheat is low, which will have a 
tendency to reduce the price paid by millers 
but will have little adverse effect on export 
wheat. There will be a little premium wheat. 
The present price for sacked grain in the car 
is about 60c.—F. K. H. 


Springfield, Ill., Aug. 2.—Progress of corn con- 
tinued good to excellent, except that growth 
was only fair in areas of the central and south; 
condition likewise continue good to excellent, 
except only fairly good in localities from north- 
central Illinois southward where some firing 
and a little chinch bug activity was reported. 
Many stalks of corn have two good size ears, 
and have pollinated well. Threshing of winter 
wheat is nearing completion, and oats are about 
70% threshed. Soy beans generally continue 
good to excellent, but there is considerable in- 
clination to rank growth; over considerable 
areas a half or more of the crop is in bloom.— 
E. W. Holcomb, statistician, U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. 


Decatur, Ill., Aug. 5.—The corn crop continues 
to make rapid progress. There is quite a large 
dry area developing through this central terri- 
tory, with some firing, but this condition has 
been offset by improvement where ample mois- 
ture was received. Open-pollinated corn is 
showing the effects of drouth more than the 
hybrid. The corn is high and the stalks have 
developed an unusual amount of foliage, there- 
fore will need more than usual moisture. Two 
ears to the stalk are common, and ear develop- 
ment for a large part of the crop now ranges 
from the blister to the hard roasting ear stage. 
Ears examined show that they are evenly filled, 
with grains indicating thorough pollination. 
Primary receipts of corn have taken a very 
marked downward trend during the past week, 
with country offerings very light. Truckers are 
again scouring the country for corn. This de- 
mand, together with the demand from local 
feeders, is keeping a lot of corn from moving 
through regular markets. The soy bean crop 
generally is good to excellent. A large portion 
of the crop is now in bloom, with the more ad- 
vanced fields well podded. Present outlook is 
for a large crop. Oats threshing is still under- 
way in northern areas, having been delayed by 
too much rain. The crop is very disappointing, 
both as to quality and yield. Most of the oats 
are going into growers’ bins.—Baldwin Pleva- 
tor Co. 
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Ames, Ia.—Chinch bugs are seriously damag- 
ing or completely destroying corn in many areas 
of south and southwest Iowa, according to Dr. 
Carl J. Drake, State Entomologist. As a result 
of the rainy weather of the past 2 years the 
Hessian fly population in the wheat growing 
sections of Jowa has greatly increased and will 
take a heavy toll of the 1940 winter wheat crop 
unless the farmers in the areas destroy volun- 
teer wheat where practical during the first 15 
days of September and postpone seeding winter 
wheat until ‘‘fly-free’’ dates this fall. 


Chicago, Ill., Aug. 3.—The condition of spring 
wheat in the last week of July was 60.3 per. cent 
of normal, which compares with 69.3 a year ago. 
A. yield of 11.4 bushels per acre on the govern- 
ment estimate of probable harvested acres 
amounts to 187 million bushels. The condition 
of the corn crop in the last week of July was 
82.1 per cent of normal, as compared with 82.4 
a year ago, or nearly the same. The indicated 
yield per acre is 27.8 bushels; last year the crop 
averaged 27.7 bus. The oats crop is turning 
out below average. The August 1 condition is 
64.1 per cent of normal. The indicated total 
production is now 869 million bus. Last month 
our forecast was 894 million.—Nat C. Murray, 
statistician, Jackson & Curtis. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 5.—The weather 
over the flax-growing area of the Northwest 
during the past week has been clear with high 
temperatures for a number of days, especially 
in northwestern Minnesota and eastern North 
Dakota. One’'close observer says, ‘‘Rainfall in 
some important flaxseed localities, such as the 
center of the Red River Valley and the north 
end of the James River Valley, has been de- 
ficient, especially during the filling season. This 
moisture deficiency in connection with two or 
three very hot but brief periods last month 
undoubtedly caused crop losses which will be 
reflected in the forthcoming reports.’’ Grass- 
hoppers are also taking their toll of the flax 
erop in the northerly districts at this time. An 
average of 35 to 40 cars per day of new crop 
seed have been reaching Minneapolis this week. 
The quality of the recent arrivals is better than 
the earlier.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn., July 26.—The harvest of 
small grain crops has been practically complete 
in southern Minnesota and South Dakota, and 
cutting is well advanced in North Dakota. The 
almost uniformly high quality in prospect two 
weeks ago has been reduced by heat and forced 
ripening, and, in the case of some southern 
districts, by heavy rains just after the crop was 
cut. All grains will vary considerably in test 
weight. Corn has benefited by the recent warm 
weather, and its condition is generally very 
good. It is unusually well advanced. Flax, like 
grain, has advanced rapidly, some early fields 
having already been cut in southern Minnesota 
and South Dakota. This crop is very uneven, 
and some of it is extremely weedy. It has been 
severely damaged in some localities by heat and 

grasshoppers, but there is a large acreage which 


Daily Closing Prices 


» Ue daily closing prices for wheat, corn, oats, barley, rye and soybeans for December 
delivery at the following markets for the past two weeks have been as follows: 
Wheat 
Option July July July July July Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
High Low (26 27 28 2931 ERD NG Gabe bares ee 
CRICGAS ON ay tan ais ot 80 62 644% 6546 65% 66% 6636 653 66 644% 645% 6454 6436 641 
Winnipeg ......... 68% 51% 53 5385 5385 5454 55 533% 5436 54% 55IA 5536 28 = pai 
Liverpool* SN, be eae Peanct RP iy like 54 5b 56% 55% 56446 55% 5636 555% 565 .... .... 58Y 
Kansas City BF stems (5% 57 60% 61% 61% 62% 61% 60% 615% 60% 59% 595, 59% 59% 
Minneapolis Bie Retaice 83% 64% 67% 68% 69 70 70 68% 6952 68% 683 68% 67% 67Y 
Duluth, durum Pac Soueiwam 61% 685%, 65146 65% 64% 68% 64% 63% 61% 61% 60% 60% 
Milwaukee ........ 80 62% 644% 65% 653 663% 66144 653 66% 65 64% 6456 643% .... 
Corn 
Chicago, htmenea 54%, 391%, 40% 4214 4216 42%, 4256 421% 4214 4134 4214 495% 4214 415 
Kansas City ...... 52% 3736 39% 4034 397% 405% 4054 39% 395, 3914 3916 303% 320i 335% 
Milwaukee ........ 544%, 39% 40% 4214, 4214 429, 495% 4216 423, 4156 4214 423% 42 |. 
Oats 
CHCA EO: ain wists nad 345% 25% 275% 28% 28 281% 28% 2814 2814 275% 273% 273% 27% 278 
Winnibes..-c.005) 30 23% 25 2644 26% 26% 265% BE%% di%e 2780 ate aya | see 
Minneapolis ....... 29% 23% 2434 253, 25% 2554 25%, 2514 2534 25 24% 2456 2454 24% 
Milwaukee ........ 3432 26 2742 28144 27% 2BUYy 285, 28% 2814 273%, 27%, 274%, 27% .. a 
Rye 
Chicago yeh.c05 iets BS = 4154 431% 44% 4836 438% 4336 48 4314 4236 4214 425% 494% 491 
Minneapolis ....... 53Y% 37% 39% 40% 40% 40% 4044 39% 39% 39. 38% Bie 38% 38 
Winnipeg” .1..1.-<. 481% 37 385% 395% 39 40 395% 391% 399% 38% 3916 38% .... 38% 
Barley 
Minneapolis ....... 382% 28% 30% 31% 30% 31% 32 314% 315 31% 31: 811 314 313 
Wann pee erecta 401%, 32% 338% 34% 34% 3514 3514 351% 3514 351, 3514 35 8 i % eat 
‘ ; e Soybeans 
GHIGASOMaceenactane 834, 66 664% 68 67% 67% 68% 683% 68% 681%, 681% 68144 67% 67% 


*At daily current rate of exchange. 
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promises satisfactory yields of good quality, 
Grasshoppers have reached the migratory stage 
and represent a serious menace, particularly to 
late crops. Heavy losses from this source have 
been confined to limited areas.—Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., by Paul C. Rutherford. 


Winchester, Ind., Aug. 5.—Wheat harvest is 
entirely over, just a small field now and then 
that was cut with a self binder has not been 
threshed for some reason or other. Oats harvest 
is 80 per cent over. In Eastern Indiana it is a 
terrific disappointment, fields really* looked like 
they were going to yield some oats, but they 
didn’t. Ten to 20 bushels to the acre, only thing 
in their favor this year is they are heavier 
oats than last year. Northwestern Indiana will 
have some oats. Yield up there is only from 
18 to 80 bus. to the acre, but they are fairly 
heavy oats. Corn erop just can’t look any bet- 
ter. Nothing has happened to it yet to hurt 
it except where there has been some heavy 
rain, blew some of it down, but it has straight- 
ened up. This demonstrates the distinct ad- 
vantage in planting hybrid corn, it seems to 
root deeper and have stronger roots so it doesn’t 
blow down. Pass fields now with ears hanging 
over like it ordinarily is in September. We think 
there will be new corn fed to hogs within the 
next three weeks. There is some old corn mov- 
ing, we are buying more old corn than we are 
wheat. We are buying very little oats; we 
haven't bought 10,000 bushels up to this time 
and the movement is practically over.—Good- 
rich Bros. Co., P. E. Goodrich, Pres. 


Great Falls, Mont., Aug. 4.—Winter wheat 
harvest has advanced into the final stages with 
extremely favorable harvest conditions and ex- 
cept in a section south and east of Great Falls, 
will be pretty well completed by the middle of 
next week. Generally, we would say that the 
yield ran from 17 to 380 bus., which would be 
an average of around 22 to 25 bus. per acre. 
Test weight will probably average a little better 
than we anticipated previously, and would say 
that the bulk of the wheat will come pretty 
close to making No. 1, however, there will prob- 
ably be considerable 59-Ib. test weight show up 
in the end. There will be considerable 15% 
protein but not a great deal of 16% protein. 
In other words, our previous average of 15% 
protein right straight through will just about 
hit the winter wheat crop in our territory. We 
have taken in a few loads of new spring wheat 
and the best tests we had on samples so far 


-erop is two weeks ahead of usual. 
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have been 54-lb. It has run from there down 
to 48-Ib. Protein content on this type of wheat 
will probably run pretty close to 17%. It is a 
little hard to tell just how low this test weight 
is going to be, but we do know that there is 
going to be very little stuff that will weigh 
much over 55 Ibs. A good’ 50% of our new 
winter wheat crop has gone into farm storage 
and the balance into elevator storage for loans. 
Our guess right now on Montana would be about 
22,000,000 bus. winter wheat and 22,000,000 bus. 
spring wheat.—Greely Elevator Co,, G. F. 
Greely. 

Springfield, ll, Aug. 1.—Cutting and combin- 
ing of small grains is practically completed. 
Progress with shock threshing which has made 
erratic progress since harvest has been further 
delayed by unfavorable weather for this work, 
especially in southwestern and northern Illinois. 
The second cutting of alfalfa in northern Ili- 
nois and late hay harvest in general is under 
way. Quality of much hay was lowered in 
areas where rains occurred. Considerable plow- 
ing for fall wheat has been completed in the 
central and southern sections. Generally speak- 
ing, the Illinois corn crop looks exceptionally 
good, and impairment in limited areas has been 
offset to date by improvement elsewhere. The 
Corn is 
standing up well, and two shoots to the stalk 
are common. The second ears will not amount 
to much unless good weather follows. Ear de- 
velopment for a large part of the crop now 
ranges from the blister to the roasting ear 
stage. Good corn weather is needed during 
August to sustain this heavy growth and good 
crop outlook. Soybean conditions are quite uni- 
formly good and the present outlook is for a 
large crop. Much of the crop is now in bloom 
and the more advanced fields are podding well. 
Winter wheat yield is above average. About 89 
per cent of the crop has been threshed or com- 
bined. Oat harvest is over, with some northern 
exceptions, and about two-thirds of the crop 
has been threshed. Quality of both wheat and 
oats varies somewhat more than earlier ex- 
pected. Considerable wheat in the shock re- 
mains to be threshed in the southwestern coun- 
ties. Hay crops are fair to good.—A. J. Surratt, 
Sr. Agricultural Statistician. 


Of 2,500 farmers in McPherson County, 
Kansas, the county agent reports only 900 
eligible for a government wheat loan. 
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New Illinois Truck Law Stresses 
Safety 


Truck operators are thrown into open com- 
petition with each other, but are subjected to 
safety restraints and are forced to accept re- 
sponsibility by a new truck bill that won its 
way thru the closing days of the Illinois legis- 
lature and became a law on July 26. 

The new law takes trucks out from under 
the jurisdiction of the Illinois Commerce 
Commission, which is the regulator of railroad 
operations intrastate, and places them under 
the jurisdiction of the department of public 
works. This department, headed by F. Lynden 
Smith, is the same one that builds, maintains, 
and polices the highways. 

Under the new law every truck operator is 
required to take out a certificate, or permit. 
These are easy to obtain, but they require a 
truck operator to classify his business as a 
“Tine haul carrier,” “local carrier,” “metropoli- 
tan carrier,” “contract carrier,’ “private car- 
rier,’ “merchant carrier,’ “interstate carrier,” 
“agricultural cooperative carrier,’ “state or 
municipal carrier,” or “miscellaneous carrier.” 
Certificates of public convenience and necessity 
are issued to line haul, local, and metropoli- 
tan carriers. Other classifications are issued 
permits. 

The new law requires every truck owner 
to carry liability and property damage insur- 
ance, or prove financial responsibility sufficient 
to pay damages. Every truck must pass a 
safety test twice each year. Municipal safety 
lanes are recognized as testers. Truck driv- 
ers are limited to 12 hours behind the wheel 
and 15 hours on duty in any 24 hour period. 

Every truck owner must have his name, 
address, and the empty weight of the truck 
painted on both sides of the truck. Purpose 
of this provision is to reduce the theft hazard. 
Sponsors of the law claim that rural thefts by 
means of trucks amount to $2,000,000 annually 
in Illinois alone. 

“Merchant truckers,’ which is the classifi 
cation given what the trade generally recognizes 
as gypsy peddlers, frequently with an ex- 
pletive. before the “gypsy,” are required to 
carry bills of sale covering their cargoes, as 
specified by the department. “For hire” car- 
riers are required to carry a copy of a bill of 
lading which will be specified at an early date. 

Bills of sale for merchant trucks, in the orig- 
inal bill, were required to be executed in 
quadruplicate, name and describe the property, 
giving the weight, the number of units or size, 
the grade or quality of the commodities in cases 
where grades and standards have been estab- 
lished by the federal government or the state 
of Illinois, the point of origin, the point of 
destination if known, date and hour when load- 
ing is commenced, name and address of the 
carrier, and of the person from whom the 
property is purchased. The person selling the 
property was to get one copy, the gypsy the 
other three, the buyer (if he buvs the whole 
load) was to get one copy. The merchant 
trucker was required to note date and hour of 
sale and price received from each customer 
having a part in receiving his offerings. 

Common carriers are required to have cargo 
insurance and to nut up bond covering collec- 
tions made on C.O.D. shipments, or else prove 
financial responsibility. 

The new law was drafted by a joint legisla- 
tive commission consisting of five senators and 
five representatives appointed two years ago. 
They held 42 public hearings in the state, un- 
der the chairmanship of Senator Louis J. 
Menges, East St. Louis, prior to writing free- 
dom and responsibility into a new truck law. 


The final date for exportation of flour 
sold for export after 2 p. m. on May 27 
has been extended from Aug. 15 to Oct. 31, 
1939, and that the final date on which ex- 
porters could make application for export 
subsidy payments would be extended from 


Oct. 15, 1939, to Jan. 2, 1940. 
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Reports on the movement of grain from farm 
to country elevator and movement from interior 
points are always welcome. 


i 
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Kansas City, Mo.—Receipts of wheat in July 
totaled 21,132 cars, 7,151 smaller than in July, 
1988, and 8,909 smaller than in 1937, which set a 
record for the market. 

Galveston, Tex.—Receipts and shipments of 
grain during June as compared to June, 1938, in 
bushels — 1938 shown in parentheses — follows: 
Receipts, wheat, 615,000 (2,284,500); corn, 10,000 
(8,000); rye, 11,000 (20,000); kafir (84,000); milo 
(36,000); shipments, wheat, 727,687.40 (2,061,300); 
kafir (28,000).—Geo. E. Edwardson, chief grain 
inspector, Cotton Exchange. 

Ottawa, Ont., July 28.—Canadian wheat in 
store July 28, 1939, was 95,847,938 bus., compared 
with 99,639,397 bus. for the preceding week and 
19,709,319 bus. for the week of July 29, 1938. 
For the fifty-two weeks ending July 28, 1939, 
and the same period in 1938, 290,266,449 and 
125,401,172 bus. respectively were received from 
the farms.—R. H. Coats, Dominion Statistician. 


Wheat Movement in July 


Receipts and shipments of wheat at the 
various markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 795,148 SE92ZS8 oe ataleinials 120,000 
Chicago 12,189,000 12,755,000 3,156,000 3,276,000 
Ft. Worth 9,986,200 8,134,000 3,490,200 3,493,000 
EPESE CTIA cide see cate 60,581 2,410,147 
Eaten sine ib012*000: 8,463,000; ween olen tele’ 
Ind’polis 2,270,000 2,160,000 449,000 286,000 
Kan. City 33,867,200 45,252,800 9,109,865 7,886,035 
Milw’kee 2 816,860 2,196,040 526,400 1,358,016 
Min’polis 6,312,000 4,608,730 1,960,500 1,836,320 
Omaha 10,084,309 9,321,790 1,691,200 2,643,384 
Peoria 1,249.300 1,561,100 954,800 1,056,100 
Phil’d’Iphia 475,905 620,052 73,248 204,045 
St. Joseph 6,593,600 5,958,400 1,865,600 2,465,600 
St. Louis 15,215,500 11,144,900 3,937,500 3,074,506 
Seattle OAS OO UM COS AUUL meme ces wey nv eie else's 
Superior 1,321,000 599,982 2,009,499 603,447 
Toledo 4,495,500 4,657,500 204,224 130,945 
Wichita 6,450,000 6,834,000 4,114,500 2,692,500 


Oats Movement in July 
Receipts and shipments of oats at the 
various markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 61,429 DS Somme ter eccag | .itia ere 
Boston 16,200 DIN 20 Olean sacs, any sare ate 
Chicago 2,187,000 3,632,000 1,819,000 1,897,000 
Ft. Worth 180,000 288,000 OOO Ore teresa 
Indianapolis 400,000 846,000 388,000 848,000 
Kansas City 246,000 674,000 108,000 52,000 
Milwaukee 61,020 119,780 76,000 102,600 
Minneapolis 1,775,250 1,173,960 1,469,250 483,680 
Omaha 564,000 344,000 192,614 92,000 
Peoria 316,000 515,200 144,000 276,800 
Philadelphia ~ 8,650 42,779 16,659 38,973 
St. Joseph 334,000 542,000 12,000 180,000 
St. Louis 196,000 798,000 130,000 444,000 
Seattle 2,000 DO CO0mS Scitsusian = — siniodate 
Superior 607,045 309,584 610,350 320,000 
Toledo 191,100 964,255 174,905 754,265 
Wichita LA AOOO) Miksrecet che AS OOM x: autre 


Corn Movement in July 
Receipts and shipments of corn at the 
various markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1939 1933 1939 1938 
Baltimore 199,746 DAG 35 9 Dial mae EF cite ta bme ier 
SOS UO AMMEN «nafon ote TED OOR tsa ee axes Be 
Chicazo 3,732,000 12,210,000 4,620,000 11,773,000 
Ft. Worth 21,000 70,500 9,000 19,500 
Ind’polis 1,647,000 1,384,000 1,242,000 1,218,000 
Kan. City 439,500 525,000 472,500 304,500 
Milwaukee 266,600 1,330,000 106,600 1,238,100 
Minn’polis 808,500 3,554,340 1,827,000 2,003,250 
Omaha 666,400 564,200 1,378,638 749,000 
Peoria 1,249,100 2,014,330 491,000 1,152,660 
Phil’d’Iphia 13,928 7,009 18,105 43,206 
St. Joseph 111,000 310,500 46,500 238,500 
St. Louis 700,000 880,500 427,500 542,000 
Seattle 123,000 DL OUOR IRM txetuneu Petes 
Superior 1,564,106 2,270,758 1,628,500 2,568,599 
Toledo 151,200 168,000 96,862 132,950 
Wichita 2,600 32000 mer crite nae mes seater 


Winnipeg, Man., Aug. 1.—The Canadian Con- 
solidated Elvtr. Co. shipped one of the first two 
cars of this year’s wheat via the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway today—a car of wheat graded 
No. 1 northern, which yielded 17 bus. to the 
acre. The Manitoba Pool Elvtr. shipped the 
second, a car from Homewood which graded 
No. 2 northern and yielded 20 bus. to the acre. 


Milwaukee, Wis., Aug. 4.—Lake shipments of 
grain so far this season consist of four cargoes 
containing 382,102 bushels of wheat, and 475,- 
850 bushels of corn. There has been a liberal 
movement of new barley into Milwaukee dur- 
ing the past ten days, most of it grading No. 2 
and No. 3 Malting, bought freely by the maltsters. 
H. A. Plumb, sec’y, Milwaukee Grain & Stock 
Exchange. 


Root Exhaustion 


By H. C. Donovan, Chicago, Ill. 

The term “root exhaustion” applied to win- 
ter wheat deterioration in the Southwest, means 
nothing other than the death and natural de- 
cay of the roots at the end of their life cycle, 
but when this occurs at any time before the 
rightful maturity of the kernels, damage is 
done. Therefore when the growth and devel- 
opment of roots are ahead of normal, caused 
by extra favorable growing conditions during 
the otherwise dormant periods of the winter, 
the roots will reach the end of their life cycle 
and start to die too soon for the good of the 
top growth, but before doing so, they go thru 
their supreme efforts such as are needed for 
filling and kernelling before the plants are 
headed out, thus furnishing excess material 
to the foliage. 

Where this defect occurs in a severe form 
the plants show distress much earlier and more 
damaging than when and where the defect is 
less pronounced. In fact, some sections do not 
show distress until heading out time and then 
by the heads coming out slowly, many show- 
ing white and poorly filled. Meanwhile much 
of the sap being stagnated in the stalks and 
foliage, gives them an off-color, causing many 
to attribute the damage to drought, frost, elec- 
tric storms, rust and other supposed causes. 


Barley Movement in July 


Receipts and shipments of barley at the 
various markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 

Baltimore 360 BOs 8 tte ao Bee eee 
Chicago 368,000 154.000 158,000 114,000 
Ft. Worth 4,800 GiGOOS oy sarees 3,200 
TLOUGCON pee Ieee Mcichctviceden th ocr hautiotiee acct eens 20,619 
Indianapolis 4,500 8,000 BOOM mance 
Kansas City 32,000 56,000 4,800 6,400 
Milwaukee 1,265 920 722,400 207,700 221,100 
Minneapolis 2,607,800 1,370,190 1,511,300 881,670 
Omaha 102,506 182,400 65,600 60,900 
Peoria 218,200 275,840 134,200 151,200 
Philadelphia TOO esd 1,625 959 
St. Joseph 1,750 FEO 00s ye aes 1,750 
St. Louis 110,400 54,000 43,200 12,800 
. Seattle 16,000 L6G 000 Se ak atari Unione 
Superior 190,423 385,423 254,000 90,357 
Toledo 2,800 2,800 1,125 10,000 


Rye Movement in July 


Receipts and shipments of rye at the va- 
rious markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in bushels, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
Baltimore 22,798 AOU tm. Awe ai eet 
Boston 2,200 L LOOM es ee Mee ene 
Chicago 98,000 203,000 110,000 27,000 
Ft. Worth 4,500 ZosDU0Ry Seda! Mee ee 
Indianapolis 126,000 84,000 39.000 33,000 
Kansas City 33,000 27 000 15,000 15,000 
Milwaukee 8,490 19,810 6,275 8,785 
Minneapolis 1,074,000 804,090 157,500 200,710 
Omaha 70,000 232,400 43,450 102,200 
Peoria 55,400 40,800 2 400 4,800 
Philadelphia 2,507 1,207 52 Bide a aksideelo.e 
St. Joseph LOSDOO “See Ae ee ee ee 
St. Louis 13,500 44,500 9,000 22,600 
Seattle 1,500 9000+) Mi encima 
Superior 220,180 39,192 254,000 90,357 
Toledo 7,000 2,800 1,100 
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Stocks of Old Wheat in Interior 


Stocks of old wheat in interior mills, eleva- 
tors and warehouses on July 1, 1939, are esti- 
mated by the U. S. Crop Reporting Board to 
pe 38,291,000 bus. This compares with 31,186,000 
bus. in these positions a year earlier and the 
10-year (1928-37) average stocks of 37,094,000 
bus. The largest stocks of wheat of any July 1 
since records were started in 1919 were the 
64,293,000 bus. reported in 1933; the lowest, 11,- 
818,000 bus. in 1937. A large quantity of new 
wheat was on hand July 1 in interior mills, 
elevators and warehouses, but such wheat is 
not included in this report. 

Combining stocks of old wheat in interior 
mills, elevators and warehouses with old wheat 
held on farms July 1, 1939, gives a total of 
129,129,000 bus. compared with 90,299,000 bus. 
on that date last year and the 10-year (1928-37) 
average of 88,306,000 bus. July 1 stocks of all 
classes of wheat in these positions are shown 
in thousands of bushels (i.e. 000 omitted) in 
the following table: 


STOCKS OF WHEAT IN INTERIOR MILLS, 
ELEVATORS AND WAREHOUSES 


Class 1936 1937 1938 1939 
Hard red winter 16,749 9,766 31,71 45,139 
Soft red winter...17,704 9,085 23,939 19,419 
Hard red spring...16,015 6,665 14,525 39,054 
ID ogensehe worries 4,052 1,328 3,636 . 10,454 
Wlite wen ierenctoms sleeve 11,662 6,830 16,480 15,063 

NO LaL eects ss 66,182 33,669 90,299 129,129 


Private Crop Reports 


Leading private crop reporters, on Aug. 1, 
estimated domestic production of principal 
grains, in millions of bushels (i. e., 000,000 
omitted), as follows: 


— Wheat 

Winter. Spring. Corn. Oats. 
Murray 9. ctries + este sie 543 187 2,521 869 
SviOw Ceaeccae ce nee « 1518 210 2,459 946 
Donovan tes. ements 530 180 2,510 880 
Cromwell one Ge esi 546 171 2,544 881 
(Sebwis t celeritete ciscee 523 LS 2,530 873 
WETICE oo ccicr sua, svaneie sles eae 501 yA 2,541 874 
AVGraZe” seaanete caches 527 183 2,517 887 


George H. Tunell Passes On 


George H. Tunell of Minneapolis, Minn., 
former Minnesota chief grain inspector, passed 
away July 22 at the age of 80. He had been 
in poor health for more than a year. 

Mr. Tunell was raised on a farm near Albert 
Lea, Minn., and began buying grain at a coun- 
try elevator when only 22 years of age, con- 
tinuing in that capacity for 9 years. In 1889, 
at the age of 31, he was appointed an inspec- 
tor in the Minnesota inspection department. 

Succeeding years saw his quick rise to first 
assistant chief deputy, then chief deputy. In 
1917 he was made Minnesota’s chief grain in- 
spector, a position where he continued to pile 
up a total of 42 years in the service of the grain 
inspection department. 


Geo. H. Tunell, Minneapolis, Minn., Deceased. 
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Lindsborg Elevator Installs Gas 
Station 


A narrow little patch of owned land between 
two railroad rights-of-way paralleling each 
other was the basis for an efficient installation 
of three retail gasoline pumps by the Farmers 
Union Elevator Co. at Lindsborg, Kan. 


The Santa Fe and the Rock Island are the 
railroads. Location of the company’s office and 
elevator on the Rock Island right-of-way left 
no room for the gas pumps. When approached 
for authority to put the pumps in a position on 
its paralleling right-of-way which would be 
convenient to the elevator office, the Santa Fe’s 
real estate department said: “For wholesale 
tanks, yes; but for retail tanks and pumps—no.” 
It was a very loud and vigorous “No.” 


Undaunted Manager Dave Train made use 
of a narrow strip of land that his company 
owned between the railroad rights-of-way that 
was just about wide enough to accommodate 
the pumps. The strip was handy to the office, 
hardly half a dozen steps from the outer edge 
of the 34 ft. scale deck. To locate the gasoline 
storage tanks he purchased a site beyond the 
elevator where the distance between the rail- 
roads widened, and ran 2-inch pipes under- 
ground and under the company’s feed ware- 
house along the owned strip of land a distance 
of more than 130 feet to reach the pumps. 


Train superintended the business of installing 
the tanks and pumps. He ran into further 
trouble because of the cinder fill in which the 
tanks had to be buried. Cinders contain sulphur. 
Soil moisture and sulphur make sulphuric acid, 
a dangerous corrosive guaranteed to completely 
ruin a steel tank buried in cinders within two 
years. 

To avoid this promised catastrophe, Train 
laid a bed of sand in the hole dug for the 
tanks and the trench dug for the pipes. Then 
he had the tanks coated heavily with asphalt, 
wrapped in roofing paper, and again coated with 
asphalt before setting them in their beds of 
sand. Another thick layer of sand over the 
tanks and the pipes completed the installation. 
There are four tanks. One holds 1,000 gallons, 
one holds 2,000 gallons, and two of them hold 
4,000 gallons each. 

Ordinarily 14-inch pipes connect gasoline 
tanks with the gasoline pumps, but ordinarily 
gasoline does not have to be sucked by the re- 
tail pumps thru 130 ft. of pipe. Manager Train 


played safe by installing 2-inch pipes, and claims 
that the regular pumps and their one-third h.p. 
motors pull gasoline the 130 feet from the 
storage tanks without a murmur. 


Manager Dave Train fills a gas tank at pumps 


Lindsborg, 


Three pumps are used, two of the metering, 
but non-computing type, the third of the meter- 
ing and computing type. Each pump handles 
a different grade of gasoline, but each is an 
attractive standard with easily read dials and 
modern automatic fittings to set the pump 
motors in operation and to protect the customer 
by preventing operation of the pump before the 
dials are cleared from a previous ‘sale. The 
dials of each pump are illuminated from the 
inside at night. 

To add to the “in-line” attractiveness of the 
three pumps, Manager Train had protective 
buttresses built at each end of the reinforced 
concrete pump foundation to form recesses for 
air and water service hose. 


The retail gasoline pumps add one more serv- 
ice to the extensive sideline business of the 
Farmers Union Elevator Co., which already 
handle feeds, seeds, twine, coal and a host of 
other products in demand by the farmers who 
grow wheat on the rolling prairie land around 
Lindsborg. 


Coating to Protect Concrete 


Concrete walls of grain elevator bins some- 
times permit moisture to pass thru. 

The concrete may be defective for several 
reasons. Porous spots occur from imperfect 
mixing or wrong proportioning of ingredients. 
The continuity of pouring may have been in- 
terrupted for a long enough time to leave a 
construction joint between layers. Changes in 
temperature and load place stress on the walls, 
and cracks occur in outside walls. 

To prevent the seepage of water thru the 
bin walls and into the grain various expedients 
have been tried, most of them failures. 

By combining a bituminous compound with 
granular material a coating is obtained that 
is elastic and waterproof and will not crack. 

A thin priming coat is first applied by an 
air spray to penetrate all fine cracks and pro- 
vide the adhesion. A second coating containing 
the granular material is blown on to resist 
action of weather and- water. 

When finished with a coat of aluminum 
metallic paint the walls present a handsome 
appearance, and the reflecting aluminum sur- 
face lowers the temperature of the bins during 
hot weather. 

The application of this process of coating 
with ‘‘Guntex” has been taken over by Jones 
Hettelsater Construction Co., whose experi- 
ence in elevator engineering and construction 
well qualifies them to remedy any structural 
defects that may be discovered in any concrete 
wall. 


installed by Farmers Union Elevator Co. at 
Kan. 
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Itinerant Truckers Subject of 
Conferences 


Conferences have been held recently between 
officers of the Western Grain & Feed Dealers 
Ass’n of Des Moines, Ia., and state officials of 
Iowa, Missouri, Illinois and Nebraska to find 
means for regulating itinerant truckers. 


Towa grain and feed dealers have been asked 
by the ass’n to help police officials enforce the 
Towa truck law that became effective last month, 
by notifying them of known or suspected 
violators. 


Iowa police have agreed to cooperate with 
Missouri officials by taking affidavits from Mis- 
souri truckers who claim to have orders for 
their loads, such orders placing Missouri truck- 
ers in the common carrier classification in their 
own state. 


Heavy Storage Stocks of Spring 
Wheat Expected 


Members of the North Dakota Farmers 
Grain Dealers Ass’n met at Fargo, N. D., the 
evening of July 20. C. H. Conaway, sec’y, 
presided at this general session, where North 
Dakota grain dealers discussed their common 
problems. 


SECYY CONAWAY predicted that from 
90% to 95% of the wheat produced in spring 
wheat states would go into storage under loans 
to farmers from the Commodity Credit Corp. 

“The government will loan farmers 73%c per 
bushel on their wheat at Fargo,” he said. “The 
loan rate varies somewhat, depending on the 
distance of the stored grain from its nearest 
market but I believe about the lowest rate is 
at Crosby, where it will be 66.6c per bushel. 


“In addition there will be a premium for ex- 
tra protein content. Wheat of 12.9% protein 
takes no premium. But wheat with protein 
between 12.9 and 13.9% will carry an additional 
lc per bushel above the basic loan rate, and lc 
additional for each half per cent above 14%. 
The farmer with 15% protein wheat can bor- 
row 78%4c per bushel on it when placed in 
storage at Fargo. 

“What farmer is going to sell his wheat for 
57¢c when he can borrow from 73%c upward on 
it? Farmers are always optimistic about fu- 
ture prices. They will store and hold for a 
rise. Even if wheat goes up several cents per 
bushel, the farmers will still hold their wheat. 

“We are going to have a lot of impounded 
wheat this year, which will bring us many 
complications. It might even mean that mill- 
ers may have to import wheat from Canada or 
elsewhere to meet their milling requirements. 

“The man who is really up against it is the 
elevator operator. All he can depend upon for 
assured income are his storage and handling 
charges. He will have little cash business. 

“Our advice to them is to plan their book- 
keeping so that they base their year’s actiy- 
ities on charges for handling and storing only. 
Then if they get some cash business it will be 
hes Meantime they will operate on a sound 
basis.’ 


Lincoln, Neb.—Tise Nebraska Railway 
Commission is tryituz to determine whether 
beans are grain, as requested by bean grow- 
ers of western Nevraska, who desire to store 
in public grain warehouses and obtain a 
certificate on which money might be bor- 
rowed. 


The F.C.I.C. has turned over 1,607,000 
bus. of wheat or its cash equivalent to 5,862 
farmers on crop loss claims filed under the 
new crop insurance program. Approximately 
170,000 farmers took out wheat insurance 
on 7,638,157 acres, paying 6,714,074 bus. of 
grain or its cash equivalent as premiums. The 
policyholders were insured a total production 
of 63,769,356 bus. this year. 
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Diesel Engine Power Gaining Favor 


Increasing costs of power from other sources 
is leading to adoption in smaller plants of the 
diesel engine which has been improved in re- 
cent years to greater economy in operation in 
the small as well as the large sizes. 


Air in a diesel engine cylinder is compressed 
to about 500 lbs. per sq. in. by the rising piston, 
causing its temperature to rise to about 900 
degrees Fahrenheit. At the top of the stroke 
fuel oil is sprayed into the cylinder, is ignited 
immediately by the heated air, and increases 
the pressure to 600 to 800 pounds per square 
inch as it burns, which drives the piston down 
on its power stroke. Economy in operation is 
due te this high initial pressure and the cheap- 
ness of the furnace oil it is possible to use. 


Nearly 100 manufacturers are now building 
diesel engines in sizes from 10 horse power up, 
the patent granted in 1892 to Dr. Rudolph 
Diesel having long since expired. 


No rule applicable the country over can be 
laid down as to the relative economy of power 
by purchased electric current, steam, gasoline 
er diesel engine. The factors entering into the 
cost vary greatly in different localities. The 
operating conditions likewise vary with large 
or small power, intermittent or continuous use. 

While power can be generated at a cost of 7 
to 20 mills per kilowatt hour, including taxes, 
interest, depreciation and insurance the cost 
at any location is controlled by local conditions. 
Other sources of power against which to weigh 
the economy of the diesel engine are straight 
steam, gas or gasoline and purchased power. 


The procedure is to get the investment in 
each plant and figure the yearly fixed charges. 
Get a typical daily load and figure hour by 
hour exactly what the complete plant will re- 
quire in the way of operating costs such as coal 
or oil, labor, repairs, supplies and miscellaneous. 
Extend these figures to the whole season and 
combine the seasonal data for a year. Allow 
for rush season requirements. Add fixed cost 
to operating cost. Then select the plant with 
the lowest combined cost, considering coaveni- 
ence, possibility of outages, etc. 


Costs in the central states will run about as 
follows for a 30 h.p. diesel running 1,200 r.pm. 
at 3% lead, or 27 h. p.: Furnace oil, 1.6 gallons 
per hour at 4% to 5c per gallon (tank wagon 
6c) equals 9.6c per hour. Of lubricating oil 
there will be used one gallon of good mineral 
oil in three days. Such oil can be bought at 
50c per gallon. Water must be provided for 
cooling. As a man is required for other work 
the labor cost is negligible. The first or initial 
cost of a heavy duty engine would be about 
$55 to $60 per horse power. 

The consumption of fuel per horse power does 
not increase with small engines, as might be 
suppesed, small engines operating on practically 


the same amount of oil per horse power as ~ 


large engines. 


Starting a diesel engine is done by hand 
with the small size, or by electric motor to turn 
over the engine shaft. The engine can be started 
in one and one-half minutes. Up to 30 h.p. the 
engine can be hand cranked. The large 4, 6 and 
8 cylinder engines may be supplied with com- 
pressed air, gasoline engine or electric starting 
equipment as desired. For electric starting 
there is supplied a generator to charge the bat- 
tery, a starting motor to turn the shaft, mag- 
netic switch, started switch and throw-in gear. 


In a 2-cycle engine one revolution of the 
crank-shaft completes a series of operation with 
one down and one upstroke of the piston. Ina 
4-cycle engine two revolutions of the crank 
shaft are required to complete the series of 
operation. In both styles of engine there is first 
a compression stroke upwards and a_ second 
power stroke downwards. The 4-cycle engine 
employs the third stroke to clean the products 
of combustion out of the cylinder and the fourth 
stroke to draw in fresh air to be compressed 


by the first stroke. In the 2-cycle engine, at 
the end of the second stroke, air at about 2 
pounds pressure per square inch is blown into 
the cylinder to expel the exhaust gases and 
provide fresh air to be compressed. 

The lubricating system is automatic, a pump 
delivering oil to the larger bearings. It is only 
necessary to inspect the oil level in the crank 


case or sump tank. When worn the cylinder 


liners are easily removed and interchangeable. 

After starting, the engine needs little atten- 
tion by the operator. As the elevating leg, 
sheller, cleaner, hammer mill or other machinery 
is thrown into gear the engine governor holds 
the speed uniform; and when machines are 
thrown out of clutch the engine idles at small 
cost. An engine never wears out. The worn 
parts are simply replaced. 

The diesel engines installed in corn belt grain 
elevators are mostly of 25 horse power, many 
are of 20 horse power and a few of 30 horse 
power. Elevators doing grinding have engines 
as high as 120 and 150 horse power. 

The savings effected in power costs at grain 
elevators doing feed grinding by the substitu- 
tion of diesel engine power for electric power 
in some instances has been remarkable, the 
engine cutting power costs in two. 

The diesel engine shown in the engraving 
herewith is operating in the plant of the Dunkel 
Grain Co., at Dunkel, Ill. It is a 30 hp. four 
cycle model 36 Fairbanks-Morse Engine, with 
three cylinders. To start, the clutch is thrown 
cut and the engine turned over by the small 
electric motor taking current from a storage 
battery. After the engine is running a small 
generator recharges the battery as in an auto- 
mobile, for the next start. The cylinders of 
this engine have 4% inch bore and 6 inch stroke. 

Lubrication is by pressure from built-in gear 
pump, and the fuel supply is contained in a 12 
gallon built-in tank. The circulating water pump 
also is built-in. Renewals or repairs are facili- 
tated by the removable cylinder liners and the 
individual cylinder heads. 

This is one of the newer models; older Fair- 
banks-Morse models are in use in 19 other grain 
elevators in Illinois, the A. & O. Grain Co. at 
Oreana, having four engines of 15 to 60 h.p. 


Diesel 30-h.p. Fairbanks-Morse Engine in 
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Huge Losses Suffered by 
Commodity Credit Corp. 


Potential losses on the books of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. on Mar. 31, 1939, aggre- 
gated $194,419,878, due to the legislative man- 
date requiring the corporation to make loans on 
cotton, corn, and wheat at prices above the cur- 
rent market. The value of the collateral behind 
the loans on that date had dropped sufficiently 
to pile up this tremendous loss. 

Of course, losses are not necessarily actual 
losses. The markets for the commodities that 
make up the collateral might swing upward and . 
let the corporation collect its loans. The “might” 
part of this business has been going on thru 
two or more crop years. 

Congress has granted Sec’y Wallace’s request 
for the Commodity Credit Corp. for an appro- 
priation of $119,599,918 to maintain unimpaired 
its $100,000,000 capital, as provided by statute. 
Last year Congress appropriated $94,285,404 
for the same purpose. Altho the corporation 
has authority to issue and have outstanding 
$900,000,000 in debentures in addition to its 
$100,000,000 capital, its own outstanding loans 
aggregated $391,000,000 on Mar. 31, and it 
had agreed to purchase from banks another 
$450,000,000 in loans made by them, bringing 
its total to over $825,000,000. The authorized 
loans of up to $50,000,000 on the current wheat 
crop used up what remained of the corporation’s 
capital so that another $100,000,000 or more will 
be needed. 


Canadian mills for the 10 months prior 
to June 1 ground 58,289,439 bus. of wheat. 
against 49,247,667 bus. for the like period 
preceding, as reported by the Dominion 
Buro of Statistics. Production of wheat 
flour was 12,940,688 barrels, against 10,972,- 
032 barrels. 


Utica, N. Y.—Joseph C. Howard, local 
druggist, has announced sale of a formula 
perfected by himself and S. Carl Levine, 
New York lawyer, for making a _ butter 
shortening from soybeans. The soy butter 
can be produced at lower cost than either 
butter or oleomargarine, he claims, and bak- 
ers like it because it reduces the need for 
eggs in cakes and pastries. 


Plant of Dunkel Grain Co., at Dunkel, III. 
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“mixing bowl” of 
Nash, Okla. 


Manager Leo Greer behind 
Nash Equity Exchange, 


"Mixing Bowl" in Country 


Elevator 


An outstanding feature of the 60,000 bus. re- 
inforced concrete elevator of the Nash Equity 
Exchange, on the Santa Fe railroad at Nash, 
Okla., is an 18 inch square “mixing bowl” on 
the workfloor, that swells into a larger mixing 
chamber below the workfloor before it empties 
into the back side of the boot. 


Eight-inch spouts from four overhead bins 
lead into the 18-inch opening at the top of this 
“mixing bowl,” which was designed after the 
suggestion of elevator man V. O. Newell when 
A. F. Roberts Construction Co. started con- 
struction of the 103 ft. elevator. Spouts from 
two more bins join the “mixing bowl” below 
the workfloor, so wheat from s:x bins can be 
flowed in gate controlled streams into the 
“bowl” at the same time to give whatever mix 
Manager Leo Greer orders. 


Built on a 33x3@ ft. foundation, the elevator 
is formed of four cylindrical tanks and eight 
interspace bins rising 80 ft. to the bin floor. 
Even when wheat is being received at the rate 
of 30,000 to 40,000 bus. per day, as it is during 
the peak of combining, the double receiving pit 
with capacity for 500 bus. on each side, and a 
butterfly valve to control the flow of grain 
into the selected pit, plus the 6x12 inch Sunpe- 
rior DP buckets on a leg belt that is run fast 
enough to elevate 3,500 bus. per hour, enables 
Manager Greer to keep quality and grades of 
grain separate. Ehrsam spouting and an Ehr- 
sam distributor directs the flow of grain. The 
leg is run by a 15 h.p. Fairbanks inclosed motor 
thru a Falk head drive, and the head and boot 
shafts are carried on roller bearings, so the 
leg can be operated economically at full ca- 
pacity. Air pressures in the steel and con- 
crete leg casing are relieved by a Palmer fan, 


with 3 h.p. motor attached to the head and 
vented thru the roof. : 


Manpower in operating the elevator is saved 
by an electric-powered manlift between the 
workfloor and the bin floor of the elevator. The 
platform of the manlift has a cage for safety. 

Keeping pace with the stream of wheat- 
laden trucks that can be received thru the 12x10 
ft. overhead doors of the 14 ft. driveway and 
emptied thru the eight foot steel grate over the 
double receiving sink by means of the Kewa- 
nee pneumatic truck lift, is the 10 bus. Richard- 
son automatic shipping scale in the 23 ft. high 
cupola. In a normal year the Nash Equity 
Exchange handles 500,000 bus. of wheat; in a 
good year as much as 675,000 bus. 


Wheat Insurance Program 
Faces Loss 


Crop losses in the winter wheat belt this 
year were above normal, and prospects for a 
smaller than normal crop in the spring wheat 
area have led officials of the Federal Crop 
Insurance Corp. to doubt that premiums col- 
lected will be sufficient to absorb all losses on 
wheat insurance. 


The Corporation reports having paid the 
equivalent of 1,607,000 bushels of wheat to 5,862 
farmers who filed claims under its wheat in- 
surance program. Approximately 170,000 farm- 
ers took out government insurance on 7,638,157 
acres, paying 6,714,074 bushels or its cash 
equivalent for an insured total production of 
63,769,356 bus. 

The grain elevator operator improves his 
plant and prepares to market growers crop 
of corn efficiently, then the CCC loans the 


grower 57 cts. a bushel if he will seal and. 


keep it on the farm. Why not reimburse the 
elevator man for loss due to government’s diver- 
sion of the crop? 


iB! 


lowa Cooperatives Want to 
Store Sealed Corn 


Managers and directors of farmers’ co-opera- 
tive elevators met with Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration officials at Fort Dodge, 
la., July 14 to discuss handling of sealed corn 
from the 1938 crop. 


As in the case of a similar meeting held at 
Decatur, Ill., about the same time, the eleva- 
tor operators were offered a flat 2c per bushel 
for in and out handling of sealed corn delivered 
to the Commodity Credit Corp. A possibility 
that the grain dealers might also get 6c per 
bushel for storing such deliveries, if they have 
their elevators licensed and bonded to meet 
the approval of the CCC, and will carry the 
corn until maturity of farmers’ notes, was 
suggested, but no assurances were given. 


AAA officials declared that the CCC would 
not sell delivered corn back to farmers at less 
than the loan price of 57c per bushel, nor place 
any of such deliveries on the market at a lower 
figure. 


Claude Wickard, AAA regional head, said: 
“We now believe that we made a mistake last 
year in selling corn back to the farmers at a 
bargain price, because that means more live- 
stock and probably cheaper livestock.” He 
urged farmers to reseal corn of their 1938 
crop, and declared that the AAA will “stand 
pat” on its ever-normal granary program, seek- 
ing a further reduction in the corn acreage in 
1940 if necessary in hope of preventing further 
accumulation of a weighty surplus. 


Ottawa, Can.—Severe declines in the wheat 
market are estimated to be causing a loss 
of more than $60,000,000 to the Canadian 
government on its minimum guaranteed. 
wheat price to growers of Canada’s 1933 
crop. The Dominion is expected to seek a 
loan to cover the loss. 


Nash Equity Exchange has 60,000 bushel elevator at Nash, Okla. 
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Air Lift with Telescoping 
Cylinder 


Pneumatic dumps otherwise highly desirable 
have had the disadvantage of requiring a very 
deep pit to accommodate the long vertical cyl- 
inder to get the rise needed to elevate the front 
end of the longer trucks now in use to haul 
grain to the country buyer. 

The expense of digging a deep pit and trouble 
from water both are now avoided by the em- 
ployment of a cylinder made in three sections, 
two telescoping within the larger bottom cyl- 
inder. The two moveable units are co-ordinat- 
ed, their operation being similar to that of the 
ordinary hydraulic jack. The main cylinder 
is the conventional 103/16 inches inside diam- 
eter, carefully machined and finished. In this 
cylinder the first lifting ram operates. This 
cylindrical ram is machine finished inside and 
out, and is fitted with a piston which is actu- 
ated within the main cylinder barrel. This ram 
in turn supports a secondary ram, which oper- 
ates precisely as the first one, and carries the 
lifting platform. The two moveable pistons or 
rams are perfectly synchronized to insure a 
smooth, even lift. The cylinder heads and 
base are specially designed, perfectly machined 
and assembled by expert mechanics. Piston 
leathers are made to exacting specifications. 

The telescoping cylinder of the Aero-Flex 
extends below the scale beams only 4% feet 
on a 20-ton scale. In practically all installa- 
tions this is sufficient to insure freedom from 
any water hazard. 

Each Aero-Flex piston travels only half of 
the distance necessary in long cylinders, conse- 
quently decreasing the wear 50 per cent, and 
necessitating leather renewals at infrequent 
intervals (from 6 to 8 years in average service). 
Aero-Flex cylinders never leak. Base gaskets 
and seals have been eliminated and operation 
is not dependent on the tension rods being tight. 
Lateral strains on Aero-Flex cylinders have 
been greatly reduced. The automatic compen- 
sation of the tilting cylinders eliminates this 
major cause of trouble. 

The exclusive hinged cross-head mounting 
allows the cylinder and piston to follow the arc 
of the front truck wheels as they are raised to 
dump height. This movement is entirely auto- 
matic, 

As the piston starts to rise the wheel locks 
are first lifted to their safety position, at 
which point the wheel platform is engaged and 
the complete unit, with wheel locks in place, 


continues the upward movement. The com- 
plete platform with wheel locks is removably 
attached to the upper lifting ram, and can be 
readily disconnected and replaced if at any time 
it is necessary to inspect or service the tele- 
scoping cylinder. 

All Aero-Flex cylinders are tested to lift 
7,500 Ibs. with 150 Ibs. of air pressure, 6,000 Ibs. 
with 120 lbs., or 4,500 lbs. with only 90 Ibs., 
with only 4,800 cubic inches maximum air dis- 
placement. This represents exceptional effi- 
ciency in air lift operation. Under average 
working conditions these load ratings are nearly 
double those which the lift will be called upon 
= a or an excess ratio of approximately 

to l. 

Additional information will be furnished 
Journal readers on application to the manu- 
facturers, the R. R. Howell Co. 


Canadian Wheat Board Sets 
Market Limitations 


The Canadian Wheat Board on Aug. 1 placed 
a 5,000 bushel limit on the amount of wheat 
that it will buy from any farmer, or any group 
of farmers acting as a unit, at the initial guar- 
anteed price of 70c per bushel, basis No. 1 
Northern, delivered Fort William or Van- 
couver. 

Employes or dependents of farmers are not 
considered wheat producers and may*not deliver 
wheat to the Board, tho sons of farmers, op- 
erating land for their parents, may participate 
under a lease agreement system. 

The Board may also buy from landlords, 
vendors, mortgagees and others “entitled by con- 
tract or operation of law to wheat grown by 
someone else.” 

Farmers are required to obtain permits for 
marketing their wheat. Breach of the regula- 
tions is punishable by a fine of $100 or im- 
prisonment for not more than 30 days. 

Farmers who raise more than 5,000 bushels 
of wheat will have to market their surplus else- 
where. Such surpluses are expected to be de- 
livered to the pools for the guaranteed initial 
price of 60c per bushel, basis No. 1 Northern, 
Fort William, as provided in legislation passed 
at the last session of Parliament. The Board 
has refused to act as selling agent for the pools. 


Cattle imports from Canada into the Unit- 
ed States are increasing under the recipro- 
cal trade agreement lowering the duty from 
$3 to $1.50 per hundred pounds July 1. 


Air Cylinder on Truck 


Lift Telescopes. 
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From Abroad 


Buenos Aires, Argentina—The Argentine 
government’s operations in the wheat mar- 
ket are expected to strain its resources. Es- 
timated loss on the 1938-39 crop minimum is 
approximately $23,000,000. : 

‘Berlin—The German government has is- 
sued a decree effective Aug. 1, requiring all 
bread flour to contain a 10 per cent admix- 
ture of rye flour, which in turn is to be adul- 
terated with 3 per cent potato flour. ; 

Japan’s 1939 wheat crop is officially esti- 
mated at the record level of 54,413,000 bus. 
from a planted area of 1,823,000 acres. This 
figure compares with 45,244,000 bus. from 
1,777,000 acres in 1938—American Agricul- 
tural Commissioner, Shanghai. 

Aberdeen, Scotland—Sir Joseph Barcroft, 
chairman of the food investigation board, 
at a meeting of the nutrition section of the 


- British Medical Ass’n Conference, said the 


best quality wheat, “such as that from Can- 
ada,” can be stored for 10 years safely. 
High moisture wheat cannot be kept for 
more than three or four years. 

Bucharest, Rumania—Rumania is report- 
ed to have signed an agreement whereby it 
will barter 50,000 carloads of wheat to Ger- 
many and Italy for armaments. Delivery 
of 30,000 carloads to Germany and 20,000 
carloads to Italy is to be made in Septem- 
ber at a price fixed at 46,000 lei (about $322) 
per carload, payment to be made in military 
supplies. (Rumania has pledges of military 
aid from Britain to maintain her independ- 
ence.) 

At the London wheat conference Ray 
Atherton, representing the United States, 
proposed a five-year quota scheme appor- 
tioning 425,000,000 bus. wheat for their shares 
of the estimated world demand. The quo- 
tas it was understood would give Canada 40 
per cent, Argentine 23 per cent, U. S. 19 
per cent, Australia 18 per cent. It was 
understood Australian representatives de- 
manded 21 per cent .and Argentine 25 per 
cent. 


Commodity Credit Loans Reach 
Staggering Figure 

Latest available figures and estimates* place 

Commodity Credit Corp. loans to producers 

of farm products at the staggering total of 

$769,000,000 (or almost $6 for each man, woman 


and child in the United States). 
Distribution of the loans is over an impres- 


sive list of commodities pledged as collateral © 


at prices well above the market. A good banker 
will loan money in an amount smaller than 
the value of the collateral. He protects his 
loan. The Commodity Credit Corp. does just 
the opposite, so for all practical purposes ends 
up by paying a high price for the collateral. 
Distribution of loans is as follows: 


Commodity Loans Collateral 
GOttons) «Rioters $557,973, 209 11,263,186 bales 
IVC, sien stents 18,910,000 31,000,000 bu. 
WOENA yn eens tcenrens 146,662,732 257,127,595 bu. 
Butter Joey accme 9,721,502 38,501,000 Ibs. 
Wool, mohair .. 9,081,449 50,092,053 lbs. 
Turpentine, 

34s 3 i hastens 1,275,401  691.492.50 brls. 

LOSS Sh.0 porn trae 2,012,048 9,011,185 gals. 
ReSHT Ve cass eaivecor 9,965,004 808,886 rd. brls. 

122.070 drums 
MODBCCO? ania 4,465,149 28,481,471 lbs. 
BILE Sy Fravarerohcesyends 117,518 4,489.83 tons 
IPGaDUItS ene aie 4,021,981 56.059 tons 
IRTUNG Seta sccleenene 326,708 23,590 tons 
LEWES ACE Coa osae 2.374,970 114,637 tons 
WOCANG ewer ean 350,417 2,726,387 lbs. 
TLODS Mc nrecen 1,395,588 7,076,841 bu. 
Motels care escte $769,000,000 


The loans are financed out of the U. S. 
Treasury. If the market price of the collateral 
goes over the loan price, the farmer may repay 
his loan, repossess his collateral, sell it, and 
pocket the difference. If the market price goes 
down, he can satisfy his loan by letting the 
Commodity Credit Corp. take possession of 
the collateral. 
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Reports of new elevators, feed mills, Improvements; changes in firms; fires, casualties, accidents and deaths are solicited. 
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Chandler, Ariz.—A stack of baled alfalfa con- 
taining some 381 tons and owned by the Pecos 
Valley Alfalfa Milling Co., burned here July 
10. Probable cause of the blaze was sponta- 
neous combustion. The hay was this year’s 
crop. The loss was partially covered by insur- 
ance. 


ARKANSAS 


DeWitt, Ark.—The DeWitt Feed Mills., Inc., 
has been organized; capital stock, 100 shares 
valued at $100 each with paid-in capital of $10,- 
000. Incorporators are George P. Smith, C. P. 
Chaney and L. A. Black. 


Armorel, Ark.—The Lee Wilson Co.’s new al- 
falfa miil, built to replace the one that burned 
recently, has been completed and operations 
have been resumed. The mill destroyed by fire 
had been in operation only 30 days prior to 
the fire. 


CALIFORNIA 


Los Angeles, Cal.—Gail McDowell of the 
Western Consumers Feed Co., Hynes, Cal., was 
elected president of the Los Angeles Grain Ex- 
change at the recent annual meeting. Howard 
B. Herron was elected vice-pres.; John R. Gar- 
vey, treas., and M. D. Thiebaud, sec’y. Direc- 
tors are C. H. Bates, Herbert V. Nootbar, H. 
W. Amelung, Frank E. Devendorf, and Messrs. 
Herron and Garvey. 


San Francisco, Cal.—Edward P. Wilbur, vice 
president of Wilbur-Ellis Co., marketers of Cali- 
fornia fish meal, feeds, and other commodities, 
and importers and exporters, passed away July 
24, age 41. Blind from birth, Mr. Wilbur was 
possessed of a remarkable memory that re- 
corded and retained market information, and his 
sense of touch enabled him to recognize the 
quality of products and merchandise. 


Galt, Cal.—A bolt of lightning of terrific power 
blasted the grain elevator of Bottimore Bros. at 
Herald Station, five miles northeast of Galt, 
during an electrical storm at dawn July 12, 
twisting steel beams, shattering blocks of con- 
erete and freeing hundreds of tons of wheat 
which poured about the plant. The Bottimore 
brothers, C. W., E. Q., Hallie and Bob Lee, 
sleeping in their home across the road from the 
elevator, were awakened -by the crash. Has- 
tily they rushed to the plant and were striving 
to plug up a big crack in the wall at the top 
of the 100-ft. tall concrete elevator when their 
sister’s cry of warning that the structure was 
crumbling, sent them running from the build- 
ing. As they stepped from the structure the 
section in which they had worked gave way. 
The bin was split wide open, its grain pour- 
ing out onto the ground. One steel I-beam at 
the top of the elevator had been twisted and 
thrown a distance of 75 ft., 


CANADA 


Teulon, Man.—A 28,000-bu. elevator has been 
constructed by N. M. Paterson & Co. to replace 
the elevator that burned here last May. 


Winnipeg, Man.—Herb Quinn has won the 
Grain Exchange annual golf competition and 
the president’s cup for the second time since 
it was presented by W. R. Bawlf in 1917. Mr. 
Quinn previously won this trophy in 1919. There 
were 55 entrants in the competition. 

Ft. William, Ont.—Many of the companies op- 
erating the 30 elevators at the twin ports of 
Fort William and Port Arthur are spending 
thousands of dollars reconditioning their plants 
and installing new equipment in anticipation of 
a busy season. Altho nothing definite has been 
announced to date, there is a possibility that 
the elevators ‘‘D,’”’ ‘““B’’? and “E”’ will be placed 
in commission again this fall. 


Vancouver, B, C.—The board of grain com- 
missioners held a meeting here July 26 to hear 
representations that elevator storage rates for 
wheat in Vancouver were too high. Mayor Lyle 
Telford sought to have the Vancouver rate of 
1%c a bu. equalized with the le storage rate 
prevalent in St. Lawrence ports. The full board 
comprised of E. B. Ramsay, Dr. D, A. McGib- 
ben and C. M. Hamilton was present. 


COLORADO 


Holyoke, Colo.—The Reimer-Smith Grain Co. 
is building a 30x380-ft. addition, 30 ft. high, to 
its elevator. 


Granada, Colo.—The Colorado Milling & Elvtr. 
Co. has arranged for the acceptance of wheat 
at the Koen ranch siding. The grain is being 
scooped from the conveyances directly into the 
cars. This emergency handling was necessi- 
tated by the fire that destroyed the company’s 
elevator July 6 as previously reported by the 
Journals. Salvage work is being pushed and 
the scene of the fire is being cleared of debris 
rapidly. The company has not announced its 
future attitude concerning rebuilding the struc- 
ture. 


ILLINOIS 


Deer Creek, Ill.—The Farmers Elvir. Co. has 
given its elevator a new coat of paint. 

Springfield, Ill.—Tllinois Soy Products Co. is 
building additional storage for 30,000 bus. of 
beans. 

Garfield, I1l—The Garfield Grain & Coal Co. 
recently installed a 20-ton, 34x9-ft. Howe Truck 
Scale. 

Springfield, Ill—The Joseph Schafer & Sons 
feed mill and warehouses were destroyed by fire 
July 29, the loss estimated at $175,000. 

Waterloo, Ill—The Monroe Milling Co. re- 
ported a small amount of damage sustained at 
its plant due to high winds on July 23. 


Delavan, Ill—Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. 
has installed a No. 2 Kelly Duplex Vertical Feed 
Mixer, 1-ton capacity, with motor drive. 

West Frankfort, l11.—The Luther Burpo Feed 
Co. has been incorporated; Luther Burpo, Pearl 
Burpo and Carlton F. Rasche, incorporators. 


Lena, Ill.—The Heyer grist mill has resumed 
operation, the building having been repaired fol- 
lowing the fire that partially destroyed it on 
June 20. 

Velma (Owaneco p. o.), Ill.—Fire caused by 
lightning destroyed the grain elevator of Rink 
& Scheib the night of July 25 along with 1,500 
bus. of wheat, 100 bus. of corn and 100 bus. of 
oats it contained. The loss was covered by 
insurance. 

Argenta, Ill.—The A. & O. Grain Co. will open 
its plant Sept. 1. It plans to manufacture a 
full line of feeds. W. H. Warnsing, who has 
been in charge of the feed department for the 
Plainfield (Ill.) Grain Co., resigned from his 
position with that firm Aug. 1 and will take 
charge of the new mill. 


Champaign, Il]—Sam D. Hollett has been 
appointed sales manager of Swift & Co.’s soy- 
bean processing plant here, and will direct the 
sale of soybean meal east of the Mississippi 
river, effective Aug. 7. Mr. Hollett has been 
connected with the animal feeds division of 
the company since 1917, has been sales manager 
of. this division since 1937. 

Rushville, Ill—Bader & Co. recently pur- 
chased the grain elevator of the George Little 
Estate, located on the Burlington right-of-way. 
The company has operated the elevator under 
lease for 35 years. Bart Pierce will be retained 
as manager and business will continue as in the 


past. Bader & Co. own and operate grain ele- 
vators in Astoria, Vermont, Prairie City, St. 
Augustine, Abingdon, Adair, Walnut Grove, 


Swan Creek as well as the local plant. 


San Jose, Ill.—The Kelly Seed & Hardware 
Co. is building a 10,000-bu. soybean and small 
grain elevator, 58x142 ft., studded construction, 
3 stories, to be equipped with cleaners, combi- 
nation corn sheller and cleaner, two legs, truck 
lift, and two drag belt conveyors running to 
and from dryer which, also, is being built. The 
latter, for corn seed, will have a 25,000-bu. 
capacity, with 44 drying bins and 8 picking bins. 
The heating plant will be installed so that any 
bin may be heated as desired at will. The 
elevator will be of wood covered with galvan- 
ized iron, with the office in the building. Ora 
Long is the contractor. 


Gibson City, Ill.—Contracts have been let to 
the Indiana Engineering & Const. Co. for the 
new Central Soya Co. and McMillen Feed Mills 
plants to be erected here. The ten bean storage 
bins will be built of reinforced concrete 35 ft. 
in diameter by 120 ft. high, equipped with a 
bean drier and cleaner. The expeller plant and 
feed plant will be 108 ft. x 150 ft. built of rein- 
forced concrete and structural steel. A 100-ton 
capacity track scale will be installed by the 
I. C. system. Sufficient railroad tracks will be 
laid to enable the unloading of 50 cars of beans 
in 24 hours. Approximately 2 miles of switch 
track will be built. The elevator will be rushed 
to completion and be ready to take in the new 
crop of beans. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


A Board of Trade Membership sold on Aug. 
3 at $1,400, a decline of $100 from the last pre- 
vious sale. 


Lyman C. West, statistician of the Board of 
Trade, and Mrs. Hlizabeth West, chief tele- 
phone operator and with the Exchange for 40 
years, were honor guests at an impromptu 
luncheon in the executive offices Aug. 1 when 
it was revealed that they were married in April, 


1987. Mr. West has. been with the Exchange 
for 50 years. He is 70 years of age, Mrs. West 
is 61. 


Of the total space available in Chicago ele- 
vators for surplus corn storage, an amount 
equal to 4,900,000 bus. has been pledged to the 
c.c.C. for the storage of grain held as col- 
lateral for government loans. Of the total 
capacity, space for approximately 23,000,000 
bus. is operated for the general storage of grain 
and 25,000,000 bus. is used primarily for the 
storage of grain owned by individual elevator 
companies. 


Fire swept thru the processing plant of the 
Northwestern Malt & Grain Co. early Aug. 4, 
Flames raced over the conveyor chute con- 
necting the building with the elevator in which 
800,000 bus. of malt and barley were stored. 
Firemen succeeded in controlling the fire, saving 
the elevator. The burned plant contained about 
15,000 bus. of malt. It will be rebuilt at once 
and officials of Hales & Hunter Co., parent com- 
pany of the grain concern, stated it would be 
malting by Oct. 1. 


INDIANA 


Mohawk, Ind.—We have installed a new Blue 


Streak Vertical Feed Mixer.—McComas & 
Pritchard. 
Fowler, Ind.—The Fowler Grain Dealers Ass’n 


recently purchased a 15-ton Howe Scale with a 
22x9-ft. platform. 

Wabash, Ind.—Frank K. Daugherty has taken 
over the elevator facilities which operated for- 
merly under the name of the King Elvtr. Co. 

Washington, Ind.—Francis Elmer Utterback, 
76, miller and grain dealer here for many years, 
died at his home here Aug. 1, due to a heart 
stroke.—W. B. C. 

Blountsville, Ind.—Wilson-Shirley Grain Co. 
recently installed a Kelly Duplex, 1-ton capacity 
Vertical Feed Mixer and a Blue Streak Ham- 
mermill with built-in magnetic separator. 
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Greenwood, Ind.—The Hoosier Mineral Feed 
Co. has been reorganized into a partnership 
among Dr. E. E. Clore, Max S. Clore and A. M. 
Clore. There was no interruption in business 
while the changes were being made. 


Portland, Ind.—O. T. Finch recently sold his 
stock in Finch & Weisel Elvtr. Co., Inc., to 
John Weisel who will continue the business 
under the name, Weisel Elvtr. Co. Mr. Finch 
will go into business for himself at the old 
place of Grimes & Finch. 


Mt. Vernon, Ind.—A 36-inch steel split pulley 
suddenly gave way without warning in the 
basement of the Mt. Vernon Milling Co. plant 
July 19, and before the machinery could be 
closed down the steel became wrapped around 
an electric conduit, pulling it down and opening 
two valve heads of the sprinkler system, caus- 
ing a small flood. Ernest Hall, an*employe, was 
within a few feet of the pulley when it broke, 
but escaped injury. The pulley, 17 inches wide, 
was uSed to drive a heavy duty flaking roll. 
The flaking roll machine was not damaged. 
About 20 ft. of electric conduit was pulled down. 
The machine was out of operation for several 
days while repairs were made. 


IOWA 


Farlin, Ia.—The Farlin Elvtr. Co. has been 
dissolved. 
Hamburg, Ia.—Good Seed & Grain Co. has 


installed a new 20-ton scale. 


Marathon, Ia.—Frank Campbell, manager of 
the Farmers Grain Co., died July 25. 


Randall, Ia.—Glen Espeland has been elected 
assistant manager of the Randall Farmers Co- 
operative elevator. 

LeMars, Ia.—The LeMars Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a 20-ton, 10x34-ft. Fairbanks Truck 
Seale, with concrete deck. 

Colo, Ia.—Repairs are being made at the Fed- 
eral-North Iowa Grain Co.’s plant. The T. E. 
Ibberson Co. has the contract. 

Lincoln Ia.—The Lincoln Co-operative eleva- 
tor has completed extensive improvements in- 
eluding a two-story addition, 28x40 ft., and 
basement. 

Martinsburg, Ia.—The W. H. France Lumber 
Co. recently repaired its elevator. Art Dahl- 
strom is the manager.—Art Torkelson, with 
Lamson Bros. & Co. 

Mt. Auburn, Ia.—Forrest Thompson, 33, man- 
ager of the Froning grain elevator for a little 
more than a year, died suddenly at the home 
of a sister in Waterloo July 21. 

Leland, Ia.—The old siding on the grain, flour 
and feed sheds of the Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. is being replaced with metal sid- 
ing. The Todd Construction Co. is doing the 
work. 


CLELAND EXPERT GRAIN CLEANERS 


Fort Dodge, Ia.—At the Quaker Oats Co.’s 
plant the T. E. Ibberson Co. is strengthening 
all bins by rodding and covering the entire 
plant with galvanized iron. 


Whittemore, Ia.—The Whittemore Elvtr. Co. 
and the Whittemore Farmers Creamery will 
hold their annual picnic Aug. 17. An interest- 
ing program has been planned for the occasion. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—Thieves smashed their 
way into the safe of the Amerco Feed & Milling 
Co. recently, escaping with $8 in change. En- 
trance to the plant was gained by smashing a 
rear door. 


Blockton, Ia.—The Blockton elevator, unused 
for many years, has been leased to Charles 
Gray, Hopkins grain buyer, who will open it 
about Sept. 1. Mr. Gray will buy and ship all 
kinds of grain. 


Doon, Ia.—Julien V. Paulson, formerly of Bea- 
ver, Pa., is new manager of the Quaker Oats 
Co.’s local plant. He succeeds Fred Kahlen who 
retired on pension as announced in the last 
issue of the Journals. 


Davenport, Ia.—Jas. T. Greenwood, who has 
been manager of the Davenport Elvtr. Co.’s 
West Bend station, has been transferred to the 
local office where he now is manager of the 
company’s grain department. 


Ringsted, Ia.—The Farmers Grain & Produce 
Co. is considering building a large storage plant 
with a capacity of 200,000 bus. or more of 
shelled corn. A meeting was called for Aug. 3 
to take action on the matter. 


Goldfield, Ia.—Arthur B. Beisell has been 
named manager of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. ele- 
vator. He has been in charge of the company’s 
business since the death of the former man- 
ager, D. H. Keith, before which time he served 
as helper. 

Webster City, Ia.—Thieves broke into three 
places of business here the week end of July 16. 
Two were lumber yard offices and third was the 
Farmers Co-op. elevator where the safe was 
opened and they obtained $166. John Berogan 
is the manager.—Art Torkelson. 


Farragut, Ia.—Fire destroyed the Farmers Co- 
operative Co. elevator July 25. Spontaneous 
combustion was given as the cause of the blaze. 
The building contained 1,000 bus. each of wheat, 
corn, and oats and about 30 or 40 tons of feed. 
The loss was covered by insurance. Ray Cox 
has been manager of the plant for the last 14 
years.—Art Torkelson. 


Council Bluffs, Ia.—The Tommy Tucker Ce- 
real Co. has been incorporated. R. D. Savage 
is president; Peter F. Hansen, vice-pres., and 
L. R. MeFarline, sec’y-treas. Several locations 
are being considered for the permanent plant 
which is expected to be in operation about 
Sept. 1. The firm manufactures and sells ce- 
reals and food products. 


do a good cleaning job on ALL 
GRAINS including flax, size bar- 
ley for malting; largest capacity 
for size of machine. Built in 5 
sizes for country or terminal ele- 
vators. 


Our 115 years’ experience is 
your guarantee of quality and 
service. 


Also Manufacture 


Oat Hullers in four sizes; Spirals; 


Corn Graders; Seed Scarifiers. 
Write, Wire or Phone 


Cleland Manufacturing Co. 
2804 Washington Ave. North 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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Spencer, Ia.—A crib filled with 400,000 Ibs. of 
popcorn and owned by the R. M. Tuttle Pop- 
corn Co. was destroyed by fire July 21. 


Stanhope, Ia.—The Farmers Elvtr. & Live- 
stock Co. has completed its new office, made of 
clay blocks and much larger than the old one. 
The new scale installed is of 30-ton capacity, 
34 ft. long. Floyd Crimm is manager of the 
plant and Clair Schmidt assistant. 


Matlock, Ia.—The Fred Peters grain elevator 
and 1,000 bus. of grain were destroyed by fire 
July 23. The lumber yard a short distance from 
the elevator was saved.—A. G. T. The elevator 
will not be rebuilt, Mr. Peters stated, but he will 
construct sheds for storage of grain. 


Wellsburg, Ia.—Cargill, Ine., has started suit 
against the Frerichs & Snittler elevator, claim- 
ing damages of $165.25 on an alleged breach 
of contract. The plaintiff alleges that in Au- 
gust, 1937, the elevator agreed to deliver a car 
of 64,000 lbs. of corn and that only about 54,000 
lbs. were actually in the car delivered. The 
case is set to be heard in the September term 
of the Grundy County district court. 


Kamrar, Ia.—H. W. Cramer, who has been 
with the Farmers Co-operative at Fort Dodge 
for the last two years, has bot the old Quaker 
Oats elevator which he is remodeling and repair- 
ing. He will handle coal and a line of stock feeds 
in addition to buying grain. The elevator has 
been closed since last spring. Mr. Cramer is 
an experienced elevator man. He managed the 
Community Co-operative elevator in Webster 
City for several years before going to Fort 
Dodge. 


Mt. Pleasant, Ia.—Fire starting from friction 
in the elevator head destroyed the A. D. Hayes 
Co. grain elevator early in the morning of July 
22. The 20,000-bu. house contained about 12,000 
bus. of wheat, 2,000 bus. of corn and 1,500 bus. 
of oats. Hundreds of bushels of grain burned 
in the fire but thousands of bushels of wheat 
slid down to the ground, badly smoked and 
water soaked, and were later salvaged. The 
brick section housing the mill and feed mixing 
machinery was saved. 


Elkader, Ia.—The two local feed mills are 
practically completed and ‘ready for operations. 
One plant is owned by the Elkader Co-operative 
Co. and the other by W. B. Fassbinder. E. C. 
Bandow is manager of the former plant where 
a new grinder operated by two 30-h.p. motors 
has been installed. Mr. Fassbinder has remod- 
eled the ice house which he purchased recently, 
building an addition to house a scale on the 
ground level. A 75-h.p. diesel engine has been 
installed to operate the feed mill. Ground feed 
will be elevated by blower for convenient load- 
ing in truck or wagon. Mr. Fassbinder’s plant 
replaces the one that was destroyed by fire 
last May. 


KANSAS 


Spring Hill, Kan.—The Farmers Union Elvtr. 
Co. has installed a new 30-h.p. motor, to operate 
its hammer mill. 


Marysville, Kan.—A motor in the Ben Was- 
senberg elevator burned out early in July. Dam- 
age was confined to the motor. 


Damage to property as the result of Kansas 
high winds in July were reported by the fol- 
lowing: B. Lynch, Glen Elder; E. C. Wyatt 
Grain Co., Hill City; Morrison-Gregg-Mitchell 
Grain Co., Nekoma., 

Newton, Kan.—Henry F. Unruh has erected a 
small grain elevator which he will operate in 
connection with his service station. 'The house 
has a 2,000-bu. capacity. Mr. Unruh will do a 
general elevator business. 


MICHIGAN 


Morenci, Mich.—A. H. Duffy, well known feed 
manufacturer, died June 14. 
' Howell, Mich.—H. W. & C. A. Peavy recently 
installed a No. 56%-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cut- 
ter and Grader with motor drive. 


Detroit, Mich.—Due to an involuntary bank- 
ruptcy petition filed recently by Arthur, David 
i. and Berta Stott, a receiver was appointed for 
the David Stott Flour Mills Co. Frederic §8. 
Schouman, a former newspaper reporter, was 
named receiver. Approximately $50,000 worth 
of the Stott concern bonds is claimed by the 
petitioners. They told the court they had de- 
faulted on them Feb. 15, 1933, and that tho the 
company is insolvent, it could be reorganized. 
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Deerfield, Mich.—We are installing a No. 2 
Sidney Corn Sheller and head drive on our ele- 
vator leg.—Deerfield Co-op. <Ass’n. 


Quiney, Mich.—A small fire that occurred in 
the McKenzie Milling Co. plant on July 21 was 
controlled by the automatic sprinklers. 


Pigeon, Mich.—The Co-operative Elvtr. & Mill- 
ing Ass’n at its annual meeting voted to build 
a building on the site now occupied by the 
Buerker blacksmith shop. The structure will 
by 82x80 ft. In the building will he the office 
of the elevator, a super-service station with lav- 
atory; a heavy lift for trucks and buses; a 
warehouse and garage. The large scale will be 
moved over near the new office. The building 
will be of fire-proof construction and will be 
completed this year. 


MINNESOTA 


Le Center, Minn.—Ewald Timm is erecting a 
new addition to his feed mill. 


Baker, Minn.—The Red River Elvtr. Co. is 
repairing and remodeling its local elevators. 


Humboldt, Minn.—The Farmers Mutual Elvtr. 
Co. has amended its aricles of incorporation. 


Sandstone, Minn.—Nels Lundorff has installed 
a new hammerhill, operated by a 30-hp. motor. 


Lake City, Minn.—Work is under way on-*im- 


provements at the Independent Grain & Coal’ 


Co. building. 


Watson, Minn.—C. O. Distad of Lindsay, 
Mont., has taken over the management of the 
local Farmers Union Elevator, succeeding E. A. 
Anderson. 


Glyndon, Minn.—A. T. Tilden of Lisbon, N. D., 
is the new grain buyer for the National Atlas 
Elvtrs. here, succeeding EH. J. Lamb, who was 
transferred to Lisbon. 


McIntosh, Minn.—Marvin Larson, for several 
years manager of the Farmers Elevator at Foss- 
ton, Minn., has been named manager of the new 
Farmers Co-operative Elevator. 

Lake Benton, Minn.—Grinding service at the 
Farmers Elevator was suspended July 18 for 
the balance of that week while the driveway 
was repaired and a new floor laid. 


Grand Rapids, Minn.—Work is underway on 
construction of an addition to the Farm Buro 
Service Co. warehouse on Third street, which 
will be used to store grain and flour. 

Morris, Minn.—The newly organized Morris 
Co-operative Elvtr. Ass’n has purchased the 
Eames elevator. A manager for the elevator 
is to be selected in the near future. 


Hanska, Minn.—The St. Anthony & Dakota 
Elevator, which has been closed for the last 
four years, is reopening this ans with Gor- 
don Winge of Boyd, Minn., as nager. 

Cobden, Minn.—Eugene MecNall is the new 
manager of the Cobden Grain Co., succeeding 
Lloyd Anderson who was transferred to Bow- 
don, N. D., by the Hixon-Gannon Co., Inc. 

Edgerton, Minn.—The Fleischmann Malting 
Co. recently installed a Clow-Winter Direct 
Connected Geared Head Drive with Westing- 
house Motor, and a Howell Radial Distributor. 

New York Mills, Minn.—Charles Suomela re- 
placed Ed Hintsala as manager of the Farmers 
Elvtr. Co. elevator Aug. 1. Mr. Hintsala re- 
signed after 19 years’ service in that position. 

Marshall, Minn.—The J. R. Rassmussen Co. 
has taken over the management of the Farmers 
Elvtr. & Milling Co. on the Great Northern 
tracks, effective July 24. Ivan Melvin is man- 
ager. 

Wadena, Minn.—The Pillsbury warehouse is 
being repaired following the fire caused by an 
overheated motor that damaged the structure 
recently. Chas. F. Hansen is warehouse man- 
ager. 

Marsh, Minn.—A No. 2181 Hart-Carter grain 
cleaner was installed, a new dust house built 
and other repairs made for the National Atlas 
Elevators. The T. E. Ibberson Co. did the 
work. 

Waubun, Minn.—Carl Neubauer of Harvey, 
N. D., is the new manager of the Kellogg Com- 
mission Co. elevators. He was manager of the 
Farmers Elvtr. Co. elevator at Harvey for 19 
years. 

Mapleton, Minn.—Frank Bros. Grain & Feed 
Co. is building an addition to its office building. 
A second fioor is being added where the office 
will be located and a seed testing laboratory in- 
stalled. 


Doran, Minn.—R. B, Brady has been appoint- 
ed by his father, J. J. Brady, as manager of the 
Brady Elevator. 


Humboldt, Minn.—Equipment for the new 
Bockwitz Elvtr. was furnished by R. R. How- 
ell Co,, and includes a Howell Electric Over- 
head Truck Lift and spiral conveyors with mo- 
tor drives. 


Franklin, Minn.—A new hammermill has been 
installed at the Franklin Flour Mills. F. A. 
Adamek, the new owner, will buy grains of all 
kinds as well as continue to mill flour and its 
by-products, 


Brewster, Minn.—We have razed the two old 
elevators here and the TT, BH. Ibberson Co. is 
now building a new elevator at a cost of $12,- 
000.—C. A. Pepper, see’y, Hubbard & Palmer 
Co., Mankato, Minn. 

Good Thunder, Minn.—Improvements have 
been made to the South elevator of the Good 
Thunder Grain Co., including widening of the 
driveway and addition of a new scale room, 
testing room and office. 


Hawley, Minn.—The Hawtey Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co.’s elevator was damaged by fire July 
15, which spread *to the structure from a near 
by repair shop, kindled there by careless han- 
dling of a blow torch. : 


Dundee, Minn.—William Anderson, formerly of 
Minneapolis, has succeeded W. Schulte as man- 
ager of the Dundee Farmers elevator. Mr. 
Schulte has gone to Kiester as previously re- 
ported by the Journals. 


Parkers Prairie, Minn.—G. H. Shoutz recently 
sold his interest in the local elevator, feed mill 
and bulk station to his partner, Math J. Krae- 
mer, who will continue the business with the 
help of his son, Raymond. 


Kasota, Minn.—Bast Grain Co., Minneapolis, 
has purchased the 250,000-bu. elevator here for- 
merly owned by the Banner Grain Co., and will 
operate it as a sub-terminal from its head of- 
fice. Additional storage space will be erected. 


Dundas, Minn.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Elvtr. Co. recently voted to construct a modern 
25,000 to 30,000-bu. elevator, work to start about 
Sept. 1. The old 12,000-bu. elevator will be 
torn down. T. C. Tschann is general manager 
of the company. 


Waseca, Minn.—The International Milling Co., 
which has leased the elevators of the EH. A. Co. 
mill, now owned by the Russell Miller Milling 
Co. of Minneapolis, is filling its elevator with 
shipments of grain from the southwestern ter- 
ritory over the M. & St. L. railway. 


Pennock, Minn.—Complete new leg equipment 
was installed along with motors, drives and new 
type Calumet Buckets, etc., in the Pennock 
Grain Co.’s elevator. The elevator is being 
painted with aluminum paint. The T. E. Ibber- 
son Co. had the contract for this work. 


Every item in the extensive GERBER LINE of grain 
elevator equipment has quality built into it. This quality 
added to its dependability and durability has made this 
line standard equipment for 50 years, and assures you 
a long period. 
Gerber Spouting, long preferred by the trade, is manu- 
Insist on and 


efficient and economical service over 


factured from specially tempered steel. 


get GERBER PRODUCTS. 
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Hampton, Minn.—The Hampton Farmers Ele- 
vator is being cleaned and renovated for the 
opening of business in the near future. The 
building has been rented to the Commander 
Elvtr. Co., who has engaged Billy Sutherland 
as general manager. Besides buying grain the 
company will grind feed. 


Appleton, Minn.—At the July meeting of the 
Western Grainmen’s Ass’n members volunteered 
to contact members of the legislature in each 
county relative to mortgage lien laws. M. EB. 
Jerdee, chief grain inspector, was present and in 
a talk stressed the importance of loading cars 
properly, urging that sufficient space be left 
under the roof to allow grain samplers to secure 
a proper and representative sample of the con- 
tents of the car. David Lundeen, chief weigh- 
master of the Minn. dept. of weights and meas- 
ures, impressed upon his hearers the impor- 
tance of shippers placing cards denoting their 
weights in loaded cars, enabling the state 
weigher to check for errors in the event of 
large discrepancies between state weights and 
shippers’ weights. Pres. John H. Evans acted 
as chairman of the meeting. 


Brainerd, Minn.—The new feed mill and ware- 
house being built for the Farm Service Co. by 
the T. E. Ibberson Co. is practically completed. 
The warehouse is 100 ft. long, set adjacent to 
the company’s two-story building which it op- 
erates. The company also operates a feed mill 
8 blocks distant from this structure. The new 
feed mill is being fitted with a Jacobson Ham- 
mermill; a cleaner; a Strong-Scott Mixer on the 
workfloor. Several bins have been provided for 
service to and from the equipment. The whole 
structure has been covered with galvanized iron. 
Special features for handling farm products in- 
clude a large refrigerator room for eggs, cream 
and similar commodities. Maple floors were laid 
thruout the entire plant. Two driveways were 
provided for housing trucks, using the over- 
head door type fittings on the driveway. 


Glencoe, Minn.—The Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co.’s new feed mill has been completed 
by the T. E. Ibberson Co., contractor. The 
new building, which doubles the capacity of the 
plant, has two bins provided for processed feed. 
Equipment consists of a 1%-ton Strong-Scott 
Mixer; a Jacobson Hammer Mill with a 75-h.p. 
motor; new modern molasses feed mixer; a 
Strong-Scott Corn Cracker and Grader; and 
corn cutter. Feed dressers have been installed; 
a number of legs in the building provided for 
service to and from the bins. A store and dis- 
play room has been provided as a part of the 
equipment. The two milling floors have been 
painted with white enamel. Ibberson special 
valve fittings have been used througout all bin 
contacts to and from leg bin service. A full 
basement has been provided and the building 
covered with galvanized iron. 
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Clinton, Minn.—The newly organized Farmers 
Co-operative Ass’n has purchased the local ele- 
vator from the Farmers Union Grain Terminal 
Ass’n. L. A. Anderson, present manager, will 
_ continue as manager for the new owners. Pos- 

session will be given as soon as the former own- 
. ers can arrange to turn over the plant. 


Sauk Center, Minn.—The Farmers Shipping 
Ass’n has awarded the contract for construction 
of its elevator to the J. H. Fisch Co. Work on 
the building started July 21. The new struc- 
ture will be 33x30 ft. in size, cribbed up to 59 
ft. with 2x8, 2x6 and 2x4s. The total height 
will be 87 feet. The elevator will be equipped 
with modern, fast handling machinery; a roller 
bearing steel boot; one elevating leg with 11x12- 
inch cups on a 12-inch belt; capacity, 3.000 bus. 
per hr. The office and warehouse buildings will 
adjoin the elevator. A large feed mill and ware- 
house will adjoin the driveway and modern 
milling and feed mixing machinery will be 
installed. 


MINNEAPOLIS LETTER 


Nelson L. Barnes of Babcock, Rushton & Co., 
Chicago, has purchased a membership in the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. 


Ralston Purina Co. will build a mill building 
for the manufacture of Rye Krisp products. The 
structure will be of concrete and brick. Taking 
of bids for the structure closed Aug. 7. 


The closing Minneapolis grain market quota- 
tions are now included in Cedric Adams’ popular 
“‘Noontime News’? broadcast over WCCO at 
12:30 p. m. daily thru the courtesy of the In- 
ternational Harvester Dealers and Radio Station 
WCCO. 


E. J. Raether, former pres. of the Society of 
Grain Elevator Superintendents and more re- 
cently supt. of the Illinois Central Elevator in 
Omaha, has been appointed assistant to ex- 
change Sec’y E. S. Hughes, and will be in 
charge of the sampling department and of the 
buildings of the Minneapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


General Mills made more money last year 
than ever before in the history of the com- 
pany a report made public recently disclosed, 
and as a result the company is setting up a new 
general pension plan to care for its 7,500 em- 
ployes. Officials attributed the unusually large 
profits to general improvements during the year 
and to a small but constant profit that was 
maintained from the sale of animal food by- 
products of wheat milled into flour. 


Charles G. Ireys July 27 was elected president 
of the Russell-Miller Milling Co., succeeding 
Harry S. Helm, who was named chairman of the 
board of directors. Leslie F. Miller was elected 
treasurer and M. F. Mulroy, who has been vice- 
pres., in charge of the company’s Buffalo mill, 
was made general manager with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. Mr. Ireys has been associated 
with Russell-Miller since 1909, when his milling 
company was merged with the former. He 
has been vice-pres., in charge of terminal grain 
elevators and also treasurer. Mr. Miller has 


been associated with the company since 1905. - 


Mr. Mulroy managed the company’s mills at 
Minot and Billings before going to Buffalo 15 
years ago. A semi-annual dividend of $2 a 
share on common stock, payable Sept. 1, was 
voted. 


MISSOURI 


Phillipsburg, Mo.—Everett Senn has traded 
the Phillipsburg flour mill to Charles Breech 
for a ranch near here.—P. J. P. 


St. Joseph, Mo.—The Dannen Grain & Mill- 
ing Co. has been reorganized in order to facili- 
tate expansion of the soybean department. The 
company has increased its storage capacity 
from 30,000 to 150,000 bus. Heretofore the com- 
pany has produced soybean meal and cake for 
animal feed and oil. Tentative plans call for 
manufacture of soybean flour for human con- 
sumption. 


. 


St. Louis, Mo.—Fire July 8 damaged the 
building occupied by the St. Louis Food Prod- 
ucts, manufacturers of puffed cereals. Leo Bar- 
ken is proprietor of the company. 

Aurora, Mo.—The Majestic Flour Mill, July 
26, was destroyed almost completely as was also 
a portion of the 450,000 bus. of wheat it con- 
tained. The fire was discovered at 2 a. m. by 
the night shift. The mill, with a 2,100 bbl. daily 
capacity, was owned by the Dixie-Portland 
Mlour: Co.—P. Ja Ps 

Mexico, Mo.—As an outgrowth of an acci- 
dent when F. J. Guilbault’s automobile and a 
W. W. Pollock Milling & Elvtr. Co. truck col- 
lided at Twelth and Market intersection in St. 
Louis Oct. 14, 1938, Mr. Guilbault and his wife, 
Mrs. Katherine Guilbault, have brought dam- 
age suits against the Pollock Mill for a total of 
$30,000 for injuries they maintain they received 
in the collision.—P. J. P. 


Raymondville, Mo.—H. Everett Shipp recently 
purchased the Raymondville Milling Co. from 
J. C. Wilson. Mr. Wilson, who has conducted 
the business for the past 381 years, will retire 
because of ill health. Mr. Shipp is a prominent 
local sawmill man. The mill’s machinery will 
be overhauled and new equipment for making 
hard wheat flour will be installed. Radford Fer- 


guson is the new manager. 


MONTANA 


Hilger, Mont.—The local grain elevator is be- 
ing repaired. 


Collins, Mont.—Cargill, Ine., is installing a 
new scale and putting in a new runway at its 
local plant. 


Conrad, Mont.—The Cargill, Inc., elevator re- 
cently installed a new Fairbanks Scale, 20-ton, 
26 ft. platform. 


Bozeman, Mont.—The Sweet Co. has installed 
a Kelly Duplex No. 56%-D Corn Cutter and 
Grader with motor drive. 


Ledger, Mont.—A new Fairbanks Scale, 20-ton, 
26 ft. platform, has been installed at the local 
station of Cargill, Inc., and a new runway built. 


Conrad, Mont.—The Occident elevator and ad- 
joining buildings have been given a new coat 
of paint. Paul Matteson, manager of the ele- 
vator, was in charge of the work. 


High winds damaged the property of the fol- 
lowing Montana firms in July: Columbus Farm- 
ers Elvtr. Co., Columbus; Greely Elvtr. Co., 
Highwood; Russell Miller Milling Co., Stipek, 
Mont. 


Lewistown, Mont.—The Montana Flour Mills 
Co. will start operations at the local plant after 
several years of idleness. The company’s build- 
ings are undergoing a remodeling and renovat- 
ing preparatory to reopening. 


Bainville, Mont.—Gene McCracken, formerly 
of Culbertson, Mont., has assumed his new 
duties as manager of the Fairview Mills Co. 
elevator, succeeding his father, Harvey A. Mc- 
Cracken, who was promoted to the position of 
auditor for the company, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 


NEBRASKA 


Omaha, Neb.—Omar, Inc., flour mill firm, is 
building a five-story, 21x90-ft. tile and concrete 
warehouse unit. 


Plymouth, Neb.—Charles Germer has sold his 
interest in the Home Grain Co. to his son, Ar- 
thur. L. B. Koenig retains his interest in the 
elevator. 


Omaha, Neb.—Allied Mills, Inc., is building a 
180,000-bu. storage addition to-its local plant to 
accommodate soybeans. The new unit will be 
divided into 12 bins. The Ryan Const. Co, has 
the contract. 
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North Loup, Neb.—M. E. McClellan bot the 
elevator formerly operated by George Johnson 
at public auction July 27. Winning bid, $515. 


Lincoln, Neb.—Paul E. Walsh, Omaha, pre- 
ferred stockholder in the Gooch Mill & Elvtr. 
Co., filed a suit in district court here Aug. 3 
asking that a receiver be appointed and the 
business liquidated and that certain officers 
be removed. 

Gering, Neb.—A new pellet mill has been in- 
stalled at the Twin Cities Division of the John 
R. Jirdon Co. of which Frank R. Warden is 
manager, and the company now is making a 
complete line of pellets in its live-stock and 
poultry feeds. 


Verona, Neb.—The office building of the Ve- 
rona Elvtr. Co. was destroyed by fire early July 
27. Records in the office building, which had 
been used but a short time, were destroyed, 
but firemen were successful in saving the ele- 
vator and other buildings near by. 


Grand Island, Neb.—The T. B. Hord Grain Co. 
has decided to go out of business in Grand Is- 
land and the company’s elevator, a landmark 
of the city, will be torn down. The company’s 
decision does not affect any of its houses located 
in a number of other midstate towns. L. A. 
Zuehlke, manager of the company’s local plant 
since 1909, stated the 45,000-bu. elevator was at 
least 60 years old, and that the foundations were 
giving way. He stated he had not decided upon 
his plans for the future. 


Omaha, Neb.—New members enrolled by the 
Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n recently include 
the following firms: Mitchell Elvtr. Co., E. C. 
Scrivens, Mgr., Mitchell; L. P. Lupher, Mina- 
tare; Home Grain Co., John B. Courtney, mer., 
Dalton; The Dalton Elvtr., W. C. Brestel, mgr.; 
Dalton Co-op. Society, Happy Arnell, mgr., Dal- 
ton; Gurley Grain Co., Jos. F. Voght, mer., 
Gurley; Farmers Union Co-op. Elvtr. Co., 
Lodgepole, Martin Peterson, mgr.; Paul E. 
Smith, Lodgepole.—J. N. Campbell, sec’y. 


Gering, Neb.—The Chester B. Brown bean 
warehouse is being remodeled. A type register- 
ing scale is being installed, which receives the 
beans from the truck, weighs them and stores 
them in bulk in the large warehouse. Double 
sheeting and reinforcing has been installed for 
the new storage method. The beans formerly 
were sacked prior to storage. It is expected 
that this new system, together with the 48 elec- 
tric eye bean pickers installed some time ago 
will speed up the handling of beans consider- 
ably. 


Nebraska City, Neb.—Members of the South- 
eastern Nebraska Grain Dealers Ass’n met here 
the evening of July 28 to discuss railroad rates 
and the part tat water transportation on the 
Missouri River ill play with the grain busi- 
ness. Counties in states bordering the river 
are being organized for a conference with rail- 
roads in an effort to work out lower rates from 
inland points to the river. Grain men wish rail 
rates somewhere near truck rates on hauls to 
the river terminals. A similar meeting was held 
July 27 at Pender. Guy Jones, president of the 
organization, presided. 


Lincoln, Neb.—The Nebraska Grain Improve- 
ment Ass’n headquarters were moved to the 
College of Agriculture from Omaha on Aug. 1. 
Glen H. LeDioyt has succeeded Fred EB. Siefer 
as sec’y, Mr. Siefer having accepted a position 
with the Federal Land Bank at Omaha. He 
had charge of the Nebraska Grain Improvement 
Ass’n program for the past 13 months. Some 
of the main accomplishments of the past year 
aside from the ass’n’s test plot program, have 
been: A grading factor survey of 60,000 car- 
loads of wheat shipped to the Omaha market, 
made with the assistance of the N. Y. A.; a 
soybean survey among 135 Nebraska growers to 
learn their experiences; a study of the grain 
sorghum marketing outlook for Nebraska farm- 
ers to determine the varieties of wheat grown 
in Nebraska. This survey was a co-operative 
survey by the Nebraska Crop & Livestock Re- 
porting Service, the Nebraska Experiment Sta- 
tion and the Grain Improvement Ass’n. 


NEW JERSEY 


North Bergen, N. J.—S. Davis Co., grain deal- 
ers, formally opened their new and larger quar- 
ters on Dell Ave. July 22. Refréshments were 
served friends of the firm visiting the new 
offices. ; 
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Raton, N. M.—The Raton Flour Mill is in- 
stalling new machinery. The mill is owned and 
operated by Theo. Stoller and sons Glen and 
Harold. 


Clovis, N. M.—The Clovis Wheat Growers, 
Inec., has installed a new Fairbanks Truck scale 
of dial type, 20-ton, 34x9 ft., with concrete deck. 
The office building was moved to a _ position 
alongside the scale, the space it ogeupied for- 
merly now being used for parking. 


NEW YORK 


New York, N. Y.—Samuel Knighton, 71, for- 
mer president of the New York Produce Ex- 
change, died July 27 at his home in Brooklyn. 


Mineola, N. Y.—Nassau Farmers Co-operative 
grain elevator on Jericho Turnpike was de- 
stroyed by fire July 18, sparks from a passing 
train starting the blaze. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The Marine “B’” elevator, un- 
der lease for two years to the Kellogg Grain 
& Blvtr. Division of Spencer Kellogg & Sons, 
will be returned to the management of its own- 
ers, the Marine Elvtr. Co. when the lease ex- 
pires Aug. 15. Executives said ‘‘if there is a 
demand we will reopen the elevator.’ The 
Pennsylvania Railroad is giving its 1,000,000-bu. 
Connecting Terminal elevator a ‘‘going over’’ 
so that it may be reopened as soon as the de- 
mands of the trade warrant. The house has 
been closed for two years.—G. E. T. 

New York, N. Y.—Rex P. Walden, 67, vice- 
pres. of Corn Products Sales Co., and one of the 
best known and most highly esteemed men in 
- the feed industry of the nation, died suddenly 
July 26 at his home at Mamaroneck, N. Y. 
While he had not been in vigorous health for 
the past few years, he seldom was away from 
his office. He attended the annual convention 
of the American Feed Mfers.’ Ass’n at Saranac 
Inn, N. Y., on June 12-13. He was frequently 
a member of the Executive Com’ite of the 
Ass’n, and also of the Board of Directors, and 
for several years was the organization’s na- 
tional councilor for the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States. During the World War he 
was a member of the Feed Mfgrs.’ board and 
spent much time in Washington with Herbert 
Hoover and other government officials, on the 
animal feed and human feed problems. Mr. 
Walden had been associated with the Corn 
Products Sales Co. since 1906, and prior to 
that, with its predecessor, the New York Glu- 
cose Co. In early days when mixed feeds came 
to be a business of importance, he was among 
the first men to advocate the mixture of corn 
with other grains and with oil meals and de- 
veloped the well known Buffalo corn giuten feed 
as well as other widely known brands. The 
feed industry thruout the nation will feel his 
loss because of his outstanding leadership and 
his genial personality. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Burnstad, N. D.—The Farmers Union is con- 
structing a new elevator. 


Kensal, N. D.—The Kensal Farmers Elvtr. 


Co. elevator is being repaired. 
Epping, N. D.—The Farmers Union Grain Co, 
is planning to purchase an elevator. 


Nome, N. D.—Austin Rorvig is manager ot 
the St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator. 


Perth, N. D.—The Farmers Union has pur- 
chased the Perth Elevator from Leo Kruchten. 


Pekin, N. D.—Mr. Sundre.of Knox, N. D., is 
new manager of the Pekin Co-operative Elvtr. 
Co. 

Wahpeton, N. D.—Fire 
arch elevator containing about 
grain. 

Hebron, N. D.—Thieves recently forced an 
entrance to the Farmers Elevator office, escap- 
ing with over $60. 

Inkster, N. D.—John Sorenson of Clements- 
ville has accepted a position as manager of a 
local grain elevator. 

Wimbledon, N. D.—The Wimbledon Farmers 
Flevator has opened for business with L. H. 
Shepard as manager. 


destroyed the Mon- 
20,000 bus. of 


Hazen, N. D.—Robert Stroup, Jr., has: pur- 
chased the Stanton Grain Elevator from the 
International Elvtr. Co, 

Christine, N., D.—National 
has installed a new 15-ton scale. 
Ibberson Co, did the work. 

Fullerton, N, D.—Oscar Holte, manager of the 
Fullerton Equity Elevator since 1931, has leased 
the Marshall-McCartney elevator. 

Garrison, N. D.—The Sahli Elvtr. is building 
a new driveway and pit and installing a new air 
dump and 20-ton Fairbanks Scale. 

Drake, N. D.—The Woodworth Elvtr. Co. is 
installing electric motors in its elevator to re- 
place the gasoline engine used in the past. 


Flaxton, N. D.—Bernard Larson and L. T. 
Anderson, proprietors of the Larson Feed & 
Seed Co. of Kenmare have purchased the Flax- 
ton Grain Co. 


Atlas Elevators 
Anes DE, 


Argusville, N. D.—A new grain cleaner and a 
new dust house have been added to the National 
Atlas Elevators’ equipment, T. E. Ibberson Co. 
doing the work. 


U7 


Arthur, N. D.—A small blaze in the office 
of the Farmers Elvtr. Co. on June 10, was put 
out before any serious damage resulted. A 
cigarette started the fire. 


Lithia (Hickson p. o.), N. D.—A new drive- 
way was built recently for the National Atlas 
Hlevators by the T. E. Ibberson Co. and a new 
15-ton scale was installed. 


Jud, N. D.—Ernest Bunn of Nortonville is new 
manager of the Farmers Co-operative elevator, 
formerly the Jud Elevator, which will open for 
business in the near future, 


Pembina, N. D.—The Victoria Elytr. Co. will 
construct a new 35,000-bu. house. Workmen 
are taking down a portion of the old elevator 
preparatory to the rebuilding. 


Lidgerwood, N. D.—The St. Anthony-Dakota 
Elvtr. Co. has installed two new motors to 
handle the interior distribution of grain. The 
single large motor which formerly handled the 
load has been raised from the basement to the 
top of the cupola. The plant can handle 4,000 
bus. per hour. 


Are YOU Giving Away 
$13.50 with Every Car YOU Ship? 


Early dry weather held back the grain, while weeds grew luxuriantly. Now the 
harvest is bearing out predictions of exceptionally heavy dockage, 5%, 10%, in some 
places as much as 15%! This dockage will either make money for you or will cost 


you money. 


For instance, suppose your dockage is as low as 5%; just note how much actual 
cash you give away. A 20c freight rate is low; but it amounts to $120 on a 1,000 


bushel car of 60 lb. wheat. 


5% dockage costs you $6.00. 


Add to that $6.00 loss the further loss of 1% tons of screenings you could have 


sold for $7.50 more. 
well cleaned. 


There’s your $13.50, literally given away if your grain is not 


On that basis alone, what other equipment or investment pays the dividends 
of a good grain cleaner? On just 100 cars, it makes you $1,350—and if 
your dockage is more than 5% or your rate more than 20c, your profit from 
cleaning grain easily reaches $2,000 from one crop! 


Besides that rich return, you know you can make a great many more dollars 
by improving grades and raising test weights! Nor is that all you make. 


Still More Profits 


With a SUPERIOR Separator, you can also do a thorough job of removing 
cross broken barley, wheat from barley and barley from wheat, at large capacity and 


without change of equipment. 


Many fields have barley and wheat mixtures this year 


and there is a real premium for you in making these separations. 


Furthermore, a SUPERIOR Separator can easily be set to remove just 


the right amount of dockage, leaving in that fraction of 1% that is allowed. 


Still more profits for you! 


So this is the year to get a SUPERIOR Separator. With a big crop and a weedy 


crop, whichever one of the four sizes you buy will easily bring you back all its cost 


and a lot of extra money besides, in this season alone. 


Then for several years more 


the greater efficiency of a SUPERIOR and its flexibility to handle all kinds of grain 


will make you thousands of dollars of clear “velvet”. 


formation today! 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Write for descriptions and in- 


SUPERIOR SEPARATOR COMPANY, 1197-15th Aven S. 


gaard elevator. closed for many years. and 
plans to use it this seasmm as 2 Storage house. 
Jamestown, N. D—B. F. Boehm. manager of 
the Jamestown Gram Co. slevator. recently was 
elected chairman and W_ J. Yetter of Eldridge 
secy of the Jamesiown District Grain As‘n. 


- Fargo, N. D—The Farmers Graim Dealers 
Ass'n of North Dekot2 recently enrolied as new 
members the Interstate Seed & Grain Co., Far- 
go, and Equity Elva. eset Sheyenne. 

Genoa (Simese p. o.). N- —Masnus Hystad 
of Simece is new manager of the Genoa Equity 
Co-operative Elvir Co. elevator. succeeding H. 
F. Fisk, who. with his wife. has returned to 
Vetlva. 

Hettinger. N. D—E. M. Hagenston,. new man- 
ager at the Dumcanson Elevator. moved here 
from Regent where he had been employed by 
the Osborne McMillan Grain Co. for the Iast 
13 years. 

Munster (New BHockford p. o.). N. D—O. H. 
Johnsen, manager of ihe Munster Equity Ex- 
change elevator. resigned recently and on July 
1 assumed the manazership of an elevator at 
Kindred. 

The Napoleon Farmers Co.. Napoleon, N. D-: 
E. H. Bay Elvter. and Surrey Farmers Co-oper- 
ative Elytr. Co.. Surrey. reported damages sus- 
tained at their plants in July as the result of 
high winds. 

Park River. N. D—vThe Farmers Elvir. Co. 
of Park River 2t its recent annual meeting voted 
te continue as 2 stricily independent co-oper- 
ative elevator with actual grain producers the 
only stockholders. 

Tappen. N. D—Tappen Farmers Union Grain 
Co., Inc.. has been organized. Capital stock. 
$15,000. Incorporators: G. S. Peterson. W. S. 
Yule, Paul F. Hasse. R. A- Hasse and Gottfried 
Siegie. all of Tappen. 

Walhalla. N. D—A large new warehouse and 
sales room is being built for the International 
Elvir. Co.. to be used in connection with the 
company’s present feed mill The T. E. Ibber- 
gon Co. is doing the work. 


N. D.—The newly organized Farm- 
Ass'n took over 
Officers 
J. B: 


Van Hook. 
ers Union Co-operative Elvir. 
operation of a local elevator Aug. 1. 
of the company are A. J. Fox. pres.; 
Howie. vice-pres.: T. W. Kamps, sec’y. 


Sanborn, N. D-—wMr. Callahan is new manager 
of the Woodworth Elvir. Co. elevator. succeeding 
Elliott Gray. manager for the last year. Mr. 
Gray is moving te Maida. N. D.. where he has 
accepted a position with the Farmers Elvtr. Co. 


Reynolds, N. D.—A new foundation was put 
under the elevator owned by the National Atlas 
Elevators. A new 15-ton scale was installed, a 
new driveway built, and other repairs were 
made. The T. E. Ibberson Co. had the con- 
tract. 


Grand Forks, N. D.—Owen T. Owen, manager 
of the State Mill & Elvtr. since Dec. 16, has 
resigned. and Robert M. Stangler, manager of 
the credit department of the Bank of North Da- 
kota. has been appointed to the position by the 
industrial commission composed of Gov. John 


Moses, chairman: Atty. Gen. Alvin C. Strutz, 
and Commissioner of Agri. and Labor Math. 
Dahl. Petitions are being circulated thruout 


the state asking Gov. John Moses to call a 
grand jury investigation into the operations 
of the State Mill & Elvtr. for the last eight 
years, it is reported. It is claimed the Mill & 
Elvtr. faces a net loss of more than a dollar 
a bbl. Owen recently issued a statement re- 
porting an operating profit of $11,946.02 in the 
three months’ period beginning Feb. 1 and 
ending Apr. 30. The same period in 1938 showed 
an operating loss of $78,499.68. 


Scoular-Bishop Grain Co. 
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Moehall N. D—The elevator owned by JL GC 
Miller of Page. N. D, has been repaired and 
painted. im preparation for opening in time to 
receive the 1885 cron Ft has been closed Since 
1928. The house is ome formeriy owned by the 
North Dakota Wheat Growers ASR. 
Langdon: N. D—‘The newly formed Farmers 
Union Co-operative Elvtr. Co has purchased 
the elevator building occupied by the Lang- 
don Farmers Elvir. Ca and expects te have the 
house operating im time to handle the.crop this 
fall A manager is te be appointed soon. The 
National Atlas Elyir. was dosed July 1. It 
is reported that Carsill.. Inc. who had taken 
eharge of the Lansdon Farmers Ass'n business, 
has traded the National Atlas company an ele- 
vator at another point for the lecal house. 
Norman Nuppen had been manager of the 
Langdon Farmers Eivir. Assn plant, which 
elesed July 8& and Henry Albrecht has been 
manager of the National Atlas Blevator. 


OHIO 


Botkins. O.—The Botkins Grain Co. recently 
installed a2 new style Sidney Revolving Screen 
Cleaner. 

Ashley, O—The Ashky Elvir. has installed a 
No. 56%2-D Corn Cutter and Grader with mo- 
tor drive. 

Hamiler, O—The Co-operative Grain Asn 
elevator was badly damaged by fire of undeter- 
mined origi on July 38. 

Xenia, O—The Xenia Farmers Exchange has 
installed new drive equipment and several new 


_elevators, all purchased from the Sidney Grain 


Machry. Co. 


New Vienna, O—The Clinton County Farm 
Buro recently purchased some new equipment 
including elevators. drags, manlift, drives, truck 
hoist and automatic scale. : 

Milford Center, O—The Ohio Grain Co-oper- 
ative. Inc.. has let a contract to Wilsen Bros. 
for construction of a new cob burner, to be 
built of brick, 17 ft in diameter and 40 ft. high. 


Van Wert. O—Howard A. Wright. well Known 
grain and hay dealer, a resident here for 50 
years, died suddenly of apoplexy July 22 at 
Van Wert Hospital He had been in ill health 
for six months. He was a member of the firm 
of Wright & Wright. 

West Liberty, O—For the present, wheat for 
the D. H. Yoder & Co. elevator, which burned 
July 15, is being taken care of at the Craig 
elevator near by, where arrangements have been 
made to accommodate Yoder’s customers. Dan 
H. Yoder and Paul King, owners of the elevator, 
have no immediate plans for rebuilding it was 
announced. Partial insurance was carried on 
the burned elevator and its stock. 

Radnor, O—Heroism of Burdette Hulbert, 
gasoline truck driver, in driving his Dlazing 
truck 100 ft. distant from a storage tank lo- 
eated only a short distance from the Delaware 
Farmers Exchange Assn elevator, saved that 
structure from destruction recently. While he 
was emptying his tank into the storage tank, 
the gasoline caught fire. _With the truck a 
mass of flames, Hulbert jumped imto the cab 
and pulled the Dlazing cargo away. Small 
buildings at the site burned, but the elevator 
and tanks were saved. Hulbert was removed to 
a hospital suffering from severe burns which it 
is feared will prove fatal. 


OKLAHOMA 


Ada, Okla.—A garage belonging to the 
Milling Co. was destroyed by fire recently. 

Clinton, Okla-—The Nelson Grain Co. has in- 
stalled a new alfalfa seed cleaning and process- 
ing plant. 

Okeene. Okla.—The Okeene Milling Co. re- 
ported a small property damage loss as the re- 
sult of high winds in July. 

Chelsea, Okla.—W. T. Phillips has taken 
charge of the Chelsea Flour Mill. He has been 
buying grain at the mill this season. 

Shawnee, Okla.—The old Gate City Milling Co. 
building was threatened by fire recently when 
flames were discovered shooting high into the 
air from the elevator building of the mill. 
Firemen extinguished the fire before extensive 
damage resulted, the roof and top part of the 
elevator being all that burned. J. C. Baker is 
owner of the building but Paul Buch has oper- 
ated the mill since 1922. 


Ada 
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Goltry, Oklas-The Farmers. iangange et Gol- 
try has completed its new, modern 60,000-bu, 
elevater, The building is 120 ft. in height and 
equipped with modern, fast handling machinery. 


Hough (Guymon p, 0.), Okla.—Knight Magru- 
@er, 37, manager of the Craig Grain Co. eleva- 
ter, Qied in a Liberal hospital July 9 of pneu- 
monia which developed from a punctured lung, 
Mr. Magruder was injured north of Guymon, 
Qkla., some time the morning of July 7. He 
was found unconscious beside his car by a 
passerby who took him to a hospital where 
examination disclosed he had sustained five bro- 
ken ribs, one rib puncturing a lung. It is be- 
lieved a blow-out caused his car to overturn, 
Mr. Magruder was widely known in the grain 
industry, having been associated with his fa- 
ther, John H., of Pratt, in the grain business 
there until he became manager of the Craig 
Grain Co. elevator at Wichita four years ago, 
He had recently been handling the company’s 
business here, driving back and forth daily from 
Guymon. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Toppenish, Wash.—S. Batali is building an 
addition to his feed mill. 

Philomath, Ore.—The J. A, Scarth feed mill 
recently installed a new cleaner, 


Fenn, Ida.—Sam Andrews is in charge of the 
Union Warehouse & Supply Co. elevator, 

Wilbur, Wash.—The Columbia River Milling 
Co, has installed a new teletype machine, 

Fairfield, Ida—High winds caused a small 
amount of damage at the Camas Prairie Grain 
Growers, Inc., plant recently. 


Portiand, Ore.—The Kerr Gifford & Co, ele- 
vator is installing modern equipment for trans- 
fer of wheat from barge to elevator, 


Portland, Ore.—Archer-Daniels-Midland Co, is 
moving to the &th floor of the Board of Trade 
Bidg. over the week-end of Aug. 12-18, 


Tonasket, Wash.—Rubert Bros. are remodel- 
ing their warehouse, making storage space to 
handle between 15,000 and 30,000 bus. of grain, 

Stites, Ida, & Sup- 
ply Co. has installed a new teletype machine in 
its office. Alton Crowe is manager of the grain 
company. 

Craigmont, Ida.—Construction has started on 
the new elevator located on the former Munn 
Warehouse site. Wiley Wagner is building the 
structure, 


Soda Springs, Ida.—Horsley Bros. Co, is build- 
ing an elevator at the rear of its lumber yard, 
elose to the railroad track. The house will have 
& 40,000-bu. capacity. 

Portland, Ore.—The Continental Grain Co, has 
leased 400,000 bus. of space at Terminal No, 4, 
and has given up the Northwestern Dock on 
whieh its lease expired in July, 

Millwood, Wash.—Jack Finch and Fred Aslin 
have purchased the Milltown Feed & Supply 
and are operating it under the name Aslin- 
Finch Co. The firm handles hay, feeds, seed 
and grain, 


Penawawa, Wash.—During a recent severe 
Wind and dust storm the Milwaukee grain ware- 
house near the depot was moved on its founda- 
tion and otherwise badly damaged. Repairs 
were made at once, 


Belmont, Wash.—The Oakesdale Grain Grow- 
ers, Inc.'s, new elevator is near completion, 
Hlevating equipment has been installed and the 
motors connected to permit taking in: of grain 
while workmen are completing the structure, 


Rexburg, Ida.—Remodeling on the grain ele- 
vyator and warehouses owned by Lorenzo Jensen 
and Orval Boelke has been completed. The 
storage space is 120,000-bu, capacity. The busi- 
ness is carried on under the name of the Rex- 
burg Bond & Storage. The buildings were owned 
formerly by the old Rexburg Flour Mill. 
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Blalock, Ore.—The new elevator leased by 
Condon Grain Growers, Inc., received its first 
load of wheat the week of July 17, and will 
ship its first bargeload from the elevator early 
this month. H. M. Bull is manager. While 
wheat is being received for shipment, construc- 
tion on the elevator and sack platform is still 
unfinished, 


Grangeville, Ida.—The Union Warehouse & 
Supply Co, recently installed a new 15-ton 
dump scale with 26-ft. platform at its ware- 
house north of the railroad tracks. ‘Alton D. 
Crowe is manager of the plant. lL. E. Rice is 
in charge of weighing at the local office ele- 
vator. It has not been decided who will have 
charge of weighing at the new scale, 

Turner, Ore.—The Turner Feed Mill, 
to be the largest water-operated 
the Rocky Mountains, was 
early July 25. Spontaneous 
have caused the fire, 


believed 
mill west of 
destroyed by fire 
combustion may 
which was said to have 
started with a sudden flash of flame. B. M. 
Randall of Woodburn owned the mill which 
was leased and operated by W. M. Pearson 
and Melvin Haines. 
Rosalia, Wash.—S, 
affiliated for the last 


G. Brockway, who has been 
20 years with the Rosalia 


Supply Co., later the Rosalia Grain Co., and 
recently with Rosalia Producers, Inc., recently 
resigned his position as office manager, effec- 


tive July 15. Gilman Anderson of Farmington 
has succeeded him. Mr. Anderson was associat- 
ed with the Equity Elvtr. Co. in Montana be- 
fore going to Farmington. 


Nezperce, Ida.—The T. E. Robinson elevator 
is being improved extensively. The receiving 
pit is being rebuilt to handle a larger volume 
of grain; a new grating is being placed over 
the platform to permit faster dumping and re- 
quire less clean-up work; a full-length direct 
drive elevator leg is being installed which will 
replace two legs that have been in use, and an 
automatic loading out scale is being installed. 
The work will be completed in time to handle 
the harvest rush business. 

Joel (Moscow p. o.), Ida.—The Latah County 
Grain Growers Ass’n has completed its 80,000- 
bu. elevator and is now operating it. The build- 
ing is a 50 ft. cribbed, wooden structure, built 
by the Louis Delivuk Co. and supplements the 
Grain Growers’ local elevator and the one at 
Troy. The main elevator shaft contains 3 bulk 
storage bins; in addition 12 bins, each 14 ft. 
high, form the base of the elevator, six bins on 
each side of the shaft. The house is equipped 


with an automatic scale located at the head 
house. Harry Simpson is the manager. 
Rexburg, Ida.—T. Raymond Payne of Idaho 


Falls has purchased the Rexburg Coal & Feed 
Co. and taken over direct management of the 
mill. The purchase was made from the Liberty 
Coal Co. in Salt Lake City. Mr. Payne is well 
known thruout the Upper Snake River Valley. 
He has been associated with the Midland Ele- 
vators in Idaho Falls for the last nine years. 
The Rexburg Coal & Feed Co. plant is a mod- 
ern grain and feed mill, equipped with machin- 
ery for grinding, cleaning and mixing of all 
kinds of feeds. and has an elevator for the re- 
ceiving of grain. 

Merrill, Ore.—J. E. Short of Redmond, Ore., 
is building a combined seed cleaning plant and 
warehouse. The warehouse will have 96x60 ft. 
floor space; the cleaning plant will be a two 
story structure with floor space 40x60 ft. Both 
buildings will be frame construction. tte is 
planned as business develops to construct a 
mill later for the fnanufacture of commercial 
stock and poultry feeds. The plant will be 
known as the Merrill Mills. The Brosterhouse 
Const. Co. has the contract. C. E. Sharp, Red- 
mond, will manage the local plant. Mr. Short 
has a plant in operation, similar to the one 
now under construction here. 


Ida.—The Idaho public utilities com- 
hearing Aug. 3 arguments 
on the application of W. A. Gray of Buhl for 
an increase in rates he may charge for grain 
storage. Members of the commission said re- 
sults of the hearing might affect grain growers 
thruout the state. Rates now in effect are no 
storage charge for the first 30 days and 10c a 


Boise, 
mission has set for 


ton per month thereafter. Gray has asked a 
commissioner advise for a storage rate of lc 
per bu. or 33%;¢c per ton for first 30 days, one- 


half cent per bus. or 16%c per ton for each 
30 days thereafter. The rates would apply 
only where grain was not purchased by the 
warehouseman.—F. K. H. 


Pomeroy, Wash.—Dewey Brown is building a 
17,000-bu. gravity wheat storage structure on 
his farm northeast of here. The concrete tank 
measures 16x74 ft. and is 20 ft. high in front, 
12 ft. behind, being built on the side of a hill. 
The roof is of corrugated iron. There will be 
five bins, two 15 ft. wide, two 15% ft. wide, 
and one 10 ft. The walls are 8 inches thick at 
the bottom, 6 inches at the top. George H. 
Miller is the contractor. 

Toppenish, Wash.—The Chisholm Grain & 
Feed Co, will erect a 10,000-bu. grain elevator 
and install new machinery, included in the 
latter being a roller mill, cleaner, grinder, mixer 
and equipment for loading and unloading bulk 
grains. The work is expected to be completed 
by Nov. 1. Construction of two corn cribs is 
now under way. The company recently com- 
pleted a 50x100-ft. storage platform east of the 
mill, Arthur Goodwin is manager of the plant. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Rossmoyne (Bowmansdale p.o.), Pa.— The 
Rossmoyne Flouring Mills was destroyed by fire 
on July 29. 


Russell, Pa.—Fred E. Thompson, doing busi- 
ness as the Pine Grove Flour & Feed Mills, filed 
a voluntary petition in bankruptcy in the Fed- 
eral Court in Pittsburg. Schedules show liabili- 
ties of $21,598 and assets of $10,773, of which 
$10,000 is in real estate. Secured claims total 
$14,722 

Doylestown, Pa.—Thirty tons of feed dropped 
from the third to the first floor of the Thrift 
Feed Mill the night of July 15 when the upper 
floor of the building gave way with a report 
heard for many blocks distant. Outer walls of 
the frame building were bulged. No one was 
injured. Following the mishap, the mill was 
emptied of its contents to prevent a complete 
collapse. Most of the feed was in bags. Mrs. 
H. S. Loekwood, who has conducted the mill 
for some years, stated a foundation gave way, 
resulting in the collapse of the building’s in- 


terior. Machinery and other equipment fell with 
the feed, putting the entire plant out of com- 
mission. Electric wires were cut at once to 


avoid danger of fire. The H. B. Rosenberger 


Co. owns the building. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 


Groton, S. D.—The Bagley Elevator recently 
installed a new cleaner. 


Claire City, S. D.—The Farmers Grain & Fuel 
Co. is repairing its two elevators. William 
Jensen & Sons are doing the work. 


Garretson, S. D.—The Farmers Co-operative 
Grain & Supply Co. elevator recently installed 
a new grain cleaner. O. T. Lande is manager 
of the plant. 


Emery, 8S. D.—The Mayer & Tschetter Grain’ 
Co. recently sold its 25,000-bu. elevator on the 
Cc. M. St. P. & Pacific Railroad trackage to 
William L. Michels. 


Orient, S. D.—Merle Davis. manager of the 
National Atlas Elvtr., was taken suddenly ill 
recently and removed to the Battle Mountains 
Sanatorium at Hot Springs where he underwent 
a serious operation. 


Renner, S. D.—The Renner Farmers Elvtr. 
Co, elevator and equipment was sold by public 
auction by the Farm Credit Administration July 
29. The government sued for $7,236.95 and on 
May 25 teok judgment. 


Gayville, S. D.—A new electric motor has been 
installed at the Gayville Elevator replacing the 
old gasoline engine. JI. G. Corey, manager, who 
was seriously injured July 11 when struck by a 
loose belt from the engine, has returned to 
work. 


Kennebec, S. D.—A new scale has been in- 
stalled at the Shannard Elvtr. and a new office 
room built. The flour warehouse has been 
moved, clearing the street, it having projected 
inte the thoroughfare. C. C. Irwin is manager 
of the elevator. 


Dupree, S. D.—The Dupree Equity Elevator 
is taking over the Dupree Equity Exchange ele- 
vator, on which a mortgage was foreclosed re- 
cently by the Omaha Bank for Co-operatives, 
and is being resold to the new farm organiza- 
tion. Recently directors were elected as fol- 
lows: Carl Anderson, Bill Marple, Art Jones, 
Claude Main and Otto Albers. Carl Anderson 
is sec’y. 
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Lennox, §. D.—The new plant being built here 
by Cargill, Inc., will be operated as the Farm 
Commodity Exchange of Lennox, with Gus 
Aulwes as manager. Mr. Aulwes retains an 
interest in the plant. The 30,000-bu. elevator 
will be divided into 16 bins. The structure 
will have a slab-type foundation, reinforced with 
steel. There will be a “T’”’ type work floor; a 
receiving leg with a capacity of 4,000 bus. per 
hour; a 20-ton, 28 ft. Fairbanks scale will be 
located in the driveway, with a Strong Scott 
air dump. A hopper scale will be used for 
shipping purposes. A _ special built modern 
cleaner will be installed on the work-floor. Ad- 
joining the elevator will be a one-story ware- 
house for feed storage and commodities for 
retailing and service to customers. The large 
sales room and office building, fitted with dis- 
play windows and shelving, will adjoin the 
driveway. A hammermill with 50-h.p., motor 
and special drag feeders will be installed in the 
basement of the mill structure along with a 
Strong-Scott Pneumatic Attrition Mill with two 
30-h.p. motors, to provide for grinding, process- 
ing and manufacture of feeds. Any and all 
kinds of grain, corn, corn on the cob, will be 
processed and ground. A one-ton Strong-Scott 
Vertical Feed Mixer will be used. Special legs 
for handling in this department are being in- 
stalled. A grader and cutter will be provided 
along with other machinery for processing corn. 
A special bulking driveway will be attached to 
the mill building for serving feeds in bulk back 
to customers. Dormant scales, special Ibberson 
Sacking and Processing Fixtures will be used 
thruout the plant. A full basement will extend 
under the office and mill building. A man lift 
in the elevator will service the top floor. The 
exterior of the entire structure will be covered 
with galvanized cross corrugated elevator plate 
and steel roofs will top the buildings. The drive- 
ways of the elevator and feed mill will have an 
aluminum painting inside and the entire mill 
pbuilding exterior will be painted with white 
enamel. Special loading docks will be provided. 


SOUTHEAST 


Walkersville, W. Va.—The Walkersville Feed 
& Supply Co. has been dissolved. The property 
will be sold. 

Millsboro, Del.—A. K. Richards & Son re- 
cently installed a No. 56%-D Kelly Duplex Corn 
Cracker and Grader. 

Richmond, Va.—Officers of the Richmond 
Grain Exchange are: J. L. Sutherland, Jr., pres.; 
W. D. Saunders, sec’y and treas.; A. K. West, 
chairman of the executive com’ite. 

Greenville, S. C.—The Greenville Live Stock 
& Feed Co., Inc., has been chartered to deal 
in live stock and feed for livestock. Officers 
are Edwin McT. Meares, pres. and treas., and 
Sophie B. Meares, sec’y. 

Pascagoula, Miss.—The Wallace M. Quinn 
Fisheries has opened a new plant here for 
rendering fish oils and manufacturing fish meal. 
Wallace M. Quinn also operates the Quinn Men- 
haden Fisheries at Fernandina, Fla. 

Spartanburg, S. C.—The Spartan Mill & Grain 
Co. is building an $8,000 warehouse, to be com- 
pleted by September. The warehouse is to be 
used for storage of flour, grain, etc., and will be 
of brick and steel construction, one story high 
and 100x150 ft. in size. : 

King and Queen C. H., Va.—R. D. Allen has 
purchased the century-old mill pond and rustic 
grist mill here, repaired it, and is operating the 
plant. He has installed concrete spillways to 
prevent a recurrence of the break in the dam 
and flood gates that were washed out a few 
years ago by a freshet. Dennis Kemp runs the 
mill and produces water-ground meal. 


TENNESSEE 


Cleveland, Tenn.—P. J. Harmon, proprietor 
of Harmon Feed Store, has filed papers in bank- 
ruptcy. 

Orlinda, Tenn.—The Orlinda Milling Co. has 
its new plant, built to replace the one that 
burned, almost completed. It is a Barnard & 
Leas mill thruout, with four stands of rolls 7x16 
and 7x20. Capacity of the mill will be about 
75 bbls., with 30,000-bu. storage capacity. A 
200-bu. meal outfit has been installed along with 
feed grinding and mixing machinery. 

Columbia, Tenn.—W. N. Butler & Co. has bot 
from the Columbia Mill & Plvtr. Co. one-half 
interest,in the .old City Mill & Grain Co. ware- 


- for cleaning purposes. 


house and elevator and is repairing the build- 
ings and overhauling and remodeling the eleva- 
tor. A complete outfit of machinery including 
a diesel engine is being installed for the pur- 
pose of handling the lespedeza and crimson and 
other small clover seed crop this fall. Cleaning 
machines are being installed for the lespedeza 
crop and clover seed. The elevator has a 60,000- 
bu. capacity of wheat, and there is, in addition, 
storage space on two floors for grain of all kinds 
A modern wheat clean- 
ing machine was installed recently. This newly 
acquired warehouse and elevator gives the But- 
ler firm four large warehouses with a ware- 
house space of approximately 50,000 sq. ft. The 
elevator handling capacity of 60,000 bus. of 
wheat gives the mill a capacity of approximately 
300,000 bus. of wheat and other small grains. 
W. N. Butler & Co. sold a half interest in the 
old City Mill & Grain Co. office building, build- 
ing lot and small residence and lot. 


TEXAS 


Buda, Tex.—The Buda Milling Co. has in- 
stalled a sweet-feed mixing unit for the manu- 
facture of sweet feeds for the trade and also 
custom mixing of molasses with customers’ 
feeds. B. Watson is manager of the plant. 

Mason, Tex.—The Reardon Grain Co. has com- 
pleted a modern fire-proof addition to its plant, 
of concrete blocks with concrete floor and fire- 
proof galvanized roof, the building joining the 
old one and measuring 36x65 ft. T. O. Reardon, 
senior member of the firm, stated the Hatchery 
Feed Store, bot some time ago from Mayhew 
and Jordan Brady, probably will be moved to 
the new building. 


UTAH 


Ephraim, Utah.—Ephraim Mill & Elvtr. Co. 
has installed a Kelly Duplex Magnetic Separa- 
tor. 


WISCONSIN 


Brandon, Wis.—The Farmers PElvtr. 
purchased a new corn cracker. 

Antigo, Wis.—The Flour & Feed Co. is build- 
ing a warehouse east of its present warehouses. 
—H. C. B. 

Galesville, Wis.—Fire started from overheated 
bearings in a feed mixer damaged the Rall 
feed mill recently. 

North Bend, Wis.—The North Bend Feed 
Mill recently was destroyed by fire. Walter 
Bourn was owner and operator. 

Gillett, Wis.—J. M. Ankerson recently in- 
stalled a No. 564%-D Kelly Duplex Corn Cut- 
ter and Grader with motor drive. 

Frederic, Wis.—The Lundeen mill, 53-year-old 
landmark, has stopped operations and will be 
dismantled. Richard Lundeen is owner. 

Baldwin, Wis.—A new 20-ton Fairbanks Scale 
has beeen installed at the Farmers Co-opera- 
tive Produce Ass’n elevator, replacing a 10-ton 
scale. 

Madison, Wis.—The National Soybean <Ass’n 
will-hold its annual meeting at Madison on Sept. 
11-12 at the College of Agri. of the University 
of Wis. Delegates from 15 north central and 
eastern states are expected to attend the con- 
ference. 

Caledonia, Wis.—The elevator office of Ral- 
stons, Inc., was entered July 20 and tires and 
tubes removed from one of the trucks and a 
number of tools stolen. Recently $170 was taken 
from the office safe while employes were absent. 
—H. C. B. 


Co. has 


MILWAUKEE LETTER 


The new manager for Cargill, Inc., will be 
Lewis E. McClellan, who has been connected 
with Cargill during the past few years. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Frank A. Croke, 76, who 


had been employed as a grain inspector by the 
Milwaukee Grain & Stock Exchange for more 
than 30 years, died June 20. 

The Zeleny Thermometer System will be in- 
stalled in 65 bins of the unit constructed in 
1986 and in 26 bins of the 1932 unit of the 
Froedtert Grain & Malting Co. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—The rate of interest for 
the month of August has been determined by 
the Finance Com/’ite of the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock Hxchange at 5 per cent. 
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The Stratton Grain Co. has transferred its 
lease on the 1,800,000-bu. Santa Fe grain ele- 
vator 
Corp. 


in Chicago to the Santa Fe Hlevator — 
The company will continue to operate — 


elevators here, at Schneider, Ind.; Springfield, 


O., and St. Joseph, Mo.—H. C. B. 

James P. Hessburg, manager of the grain de- 
partment of Archer-Daniels-Midland Co. here 
for the past five years, is leaving shortly for 
Decatur, IIl., 
the firm’s new plant at that point. Mr. Hess- 
burg will be succeeded at Milwaukee by Walter 
R. Vye, manager of the local office of Cargill, 
Inc., since 1937. 


AAA's Rye Loan Program 


The Agricultural Adjustment Administration — 


has announced a loan program for rye which 
will be available to producers in the eight major 
rye producing states of Michigan, Minnesota, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

The loans are to be available on farm stored 
rye produced in 1939 grading No. 2 or better, 
at a rate 22 cents less than the applicable 1939 
loan rate for No. 2 hard winter wheat, but in 
no case will the loan be more than 38 cents per 
bushel. 
loans are based upon terminal prices and ad- 
justed for freight differentials. It is estimated 
that the loans will average about 35 cents per 
bushel. 

To be eligible for a rye loan a farmer must 


have planted within his 1939 total soil-depleting . 


allotment. The present price of No. 2 rye 
at Minneapolis is approximately 40 cents per 
bushel, but prices at many country points aver- 
age 8 to 16 cents per bushel lower. 


The loans will be made by the Commodity - 


Credit Corporation and local details will be 
handled by state and county AAA committees. 
The rye loan will differ from the wheat and 
corn loans in that it will be a “demand” loan. 
Under these terms it will be possible to call the 
loans at any time in order to supply seed for 
other parts of the country if that is found 
necessary. 
for a specific period. 

A storage allowance of 7 cents per bushel 
will be paid for the period ending July 1, 1940, 
if the rye is delivered to the corporation in 
settlement of the loan. The full storage allow- 
ance will also be paid if the loan is called prior 
to July 1, 1940, and the rye is delivered to the 
corporation. : 

Rye is considered as one of the general crops 
under the agricultural conservation program. 
To be eligible for full payment under the farm 
program producers are required to make a 
downward adjustment of approximately 12 per 
cent in their acreage of general crops. 

As in the case of wheat and corn loans, the 
rye loans will be 4 per cent, non-recourse chat- 
tel mortgage loans which may be repaid by 
producers in cash or by delivery of rye col- 
lateral to Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Evidently the AAA is planning to accumulate 
the rye surplus in the public show windows so 
as to depress the market value of the grain and 
discourage its production. 


LIBERTY GRAIN BLOWERS 


fill cars to capacity without inside scooping in 
I to 2 hours. Saves expense of scooping 
labor, and loads more cars per day. Easily 
moved from place to place. The _ 
only thing for loading cars on R.R. 
spurs. Write for particulars. 


Midwest Steel Products Co. _4/ 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. *® 


MIDWEST GRAIN BINS 


answers your surplus storage problems. 
5 sizes, 500 to 2250 Bu. Easy to move 
or erect. Extra profit also selling bins 
to your farmer customers who require 
farm storage. Also steel Corn Cribs. 
Write for particulars, 


Midwest Steel Products Co. 
728 X Delaware, Kansas City, Mo. 


to assume the management of: 


The loan rate will vary, because wheat — 


The wheat and corn loans are made 
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The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied the request of the Nebraska Railway 
Commission for reduced rates on grain from 
points between Gordon and Norfolk to 
Omaha. 


Grain and grain products were loaded 
into 46,632 cars during the week ending 
July 22, compared with 53,341 cars in the 
same week a year ago, reports the Ass’n of 
American Railroads. 


Portland, Ore.—The first of all steel barges 
built on the Columbia River for hauling 
grain arrived July 31 at Portland, with 15,- 
000 bus. from Port Kelley, 40 miles west of 
Walla Walla. A clam shell dredge was 
used for unloading. 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railway Co.’s 
Supplement 1 to Tariff 605, Supplement 2 to 
Hie C.-C. No: 352, effective Aug. 20, in- 
creases rate on grain and grain products 
from Henning thru Fairland, Ill., to Shel- 
don, Ill, from 17 to 17% cents. 


Washington, D. C.—A transportation bill 
to place water carriers under the supervisory 
and regulatory powers of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and to give assist- 
ance to railroads was passed by the House 
on July 26. The House measure varies 
widely from the bill adopted by the Senate. 

Complaint by Henry Lauhoff Cereal Mills, 
Detroit, that the rate on corn grits and 
flakes was unreasonable has been sustained 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The grits moved from Illinois, Indiana and 
Michigan, were milled into flakes at Detroit 
and shipped to brewers in eastern territory. 


The Canadian Freight Ass’n is reported 
to have given assurance that rates on seeds 
in carloads from Western Canada to the in- 
ternational border, now considered extremely 
high, will be adjusted to a parity with seed 
rates in the United States. Canadian lines 
are being urged to publish the rates in time 
for the seed movement this fall. 


The United States Maritime Commission 
has found that the Mississippi Valley Barge 
Line Co., and the Inland Waterways Corp. 
which operate a federally owned barge line 
on the Mississippi and tributary rivers, has 
not filed its freight tariffs with the Commis- 
sion. So the Commission has ordered an 
inquiry into the rates, rules and regulations 
of its own subsidiaries. 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City 
Board of Trade is compiling data on the 
number of cars on which coopering charges 
have been assessed in expectation of filing a 
formal complaint with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission protesting high charges 
for coopering cars of grain moving cross- 
town, and seeking reparation on charges 
made for coopering during the last few years. 


Portland, Ore.—Barge shipments on the 
Columbia River will be set back by the 
announcement of the C.C.C. that on wheat 
loans at terminals 8 cents per bushel will 
be deducted for the lack of rail transit privi- 
leges. Producers allege the deduction is un- 
fair, since the wheat will be exported by the 
C.C.C. or F.S.C.C. The deduction applies 
also to wheat reaching terminals by truck.— 


“When Congress adjourned the railway 
situation was much worse,” the Railway Age 
declares, “than in the summer of 1933. And 
yet in the second quarter of 1933 the New 
Deal administration and Congress promoted 
and passed all the original New Deal ‘emer- 
gency’ legislation, including an ‘emergency’ 
railroad bill, while this year Congress, after 
considering transportation legislation at 
length, passed none of any importance.” 


Railroads have approved a new rule per- 
mitting seedsmen to ship in mixed carloads 
practically all commodities they handle with 
charges assessed at the carload rate appli- 
cable to each commodity. The new rule 
is a great relief to seedsmen, whose efforts 
to satisfy the demand of their customers for 
mixed cars were hampered with a regulation 
charging the highest rate and minimum ap- 
plicable to any product in the car. For 
obvious economic reasons seedsmen have 
been forced to use trucks. The new rule 
may help the railroads recapture some of 
their lost traffic. 


Cargill Hearing to Open 
Aug. 21 


Hearing of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture charges against Cargill, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis, and the Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois 
will open in Washington, D. C., Aug. 21, ac- 
cording to announcement by Sec’y of Agricul- 
ture Henry A. Wallace. The hearing will be 
held before Referee Jack W. Bain. The two 
grain companies are accused of attempting to 
manipulate September, 1937, corn futures on 
the Chicago Board of Trade. 

The new date is a postponement from July 
31, because the earlier date conflicted with oral 
arguments in Chicago in Cargill vs. Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Changes in A.A. Act 


H. J. Res. 342, as passed, reads, “That not- 
withstanding the provisions of section 322 of 
the A.A. Act of 1938, as amended, the deter- 
minations under subsection (c) may be pro- 
claimed at any time prior to Sept. 15, the re- 
sult of the referendum under subsection (d) 
may be proclaimed any time prior to Oct. 10, 
and the marketing percentage under subsection 
(b) shall be 100 per centum.” 

The com’ite on agriculture explains that un- 
der this resolution a farmer whose corn acre- 
age does not exceed the farm acreage allot- 
ment will have no storage amount applicable 
to his farm for that crop of corn, and hence 
will be free to dispose of his entire corn crop 
in such manner as he may see fit without pen- 
alty. 

Before the adoption of this resolution even 
if the corn acreage on the farm did not ex- 
ceed the farm acreage allotment the farmer 
still was required to have an amount of corn 
in storage if he was to escape the presump- 
tion that he had marketed corn in excess of 
his farm marketing quota, as the penalty for 
excess marketing did not accrue until the 
amount of corn in the crib is less than the 
storage amount attributable to the farmer. 

H. J. Res. 343 changes the wheat marketing 
quota provisions to read as follows: 


“(e) The farm marketing quota for any farm 
for any marketing year shall be a number of 
bushels equal to the sum of— 


“(1) A number of bushels equal to the nor- 
mal production, whichever is the greater; of 
the farm acreage allotment; and 


“(2) A number of bushels equal to the amount, 
or part thereof, of wheat from any previous 
crop which the farmer has on hand which, had 
such amount, or part thereof, been marketed 
during the preceding marketing year in addi- 
tion to the wheat actually marketed during such 
preceding marketing year, could have been 
marketed without penalty. 

(3) Any farmer who does not market wheat 
in excess of the normal production or the actual 
production, whichever is the greater, of the 
farm acreage allotment, shall not be subject to 
penalty under the provisions of section 339. Any 
farmer who stores. in accordance with regula- 
tions issued by the secretary, an amount of 
wheat which is less than the amount subject 
to penalty, shall be presumed to have marketed 


the amount of such wheat subject to penalty 
which is not so stored.’’ 

The effect of the amendments is to place 
farm marketing quotas for wheat, corn and 


cotton all on a similar basis. 
ments provide that the marketing percentage 
for wheat and corn be 100% of the farm acre- 
age allotment. 


The amend-. 
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Grain Storage Program 
Cost High 


Capt. L. C. Webster, Minneapolis, sec’y of 

the Northwest Country Elevator Ass’n, flailed 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration’s 
grain buying and storing program in a re- - 
cent address before the Northwest Shippers 
Advisory Board, at a meeting in Sioux Falls, 
South Dakota. 
_ “Administrators of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act,” he said, “are perhaps un- 
wittingly, writing regulations and establish- 
ing local policies which, unless soon 
changed, will spell economic difficulty, if not 
economic death for some branches of the 
agricultural trades. 

“Many elevator operators believe a con- 
tinuation of the present policy will eventu- 
ally mean confiscation of the country ele- 
vator properties by the government agency. 


“Proposed purchase of steel bins for grain 
storage is another addition to the govern- 
ment’s uneconomic meddling. Grain deal- 
ers know that losses thru deterioration will 
cost the government many times the amount 
they would pay for proper grain storage.” 


Amendment to Revenue Act 


The Revenue Act of 1939 has been amended 
by inserting after seetion 121 the following new 
section : 


“SEC. 123. COMMODITY CREDIT LOANS 


“(a) Amounts received as loans from the 
Commodity Credit Corporation shall, at the elec- 
tion of the taxpayer, be considered as income 
and shall be included in gross income for the 
taxable year in which received. 


“(b) If a taxpayer exercises the election 
provided for in subsection (a) for any tax- 
able year beginning after Dec. 31, 1938, then the 
method of computing income so adopted shall 
be adhered to with respect to all subsequent 
taxable years unless with the approval of the 
Commissioner a change to a different method is 
authorized.”’ 


(b) Adjustment of Basis.—Section 113 (b) (1) 
of the Internal Revenue Code is amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new sub-paragraph 
reading as follows: 


“(G) in the case of property pledged to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation, to the ex- 
tent of the amount received as a loan from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation and treated 
by the taxpayer as income for the year in 
which received pursuant to section 123 of this 
chapter, and to the extent of any deficiency 
on such loan with respect to which the tax- 
payer has been relieved from liability.’ 

(c) The amendments made by subsections 


(a) and (b) shall be applicable to taxable years 
beginning after December 31, 1938. 


(d) Retroactive Application.—The provisions 
of subsection (a) shall be retroactively applied 
in computing income for any taxable year sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Revenue Act of 
1934, the Revenue Act of 1936, or the Revenue 
eet of 1938, or any of such Acts as amended, 
it— 

(1) The taxpayer elects in writing (in ac- 
cordance with regulations prescribed by the 
Commissioner with the approval of the Secre- 
tary) within one year from the date of the 
enactment of this Act to treat such loans as 
income for such year, and 


| @) fhe records of the taxpayer are suffi- 
cient to permit an accurate computation of 
income for such year, and 


(3) The taxpayer consents in writing to the 
assessment, within such period as may be 
agreed upon, of any deficiency for such year, 
even though the statutory period for the as- 
sessment of any such deficiency had expired 
prior to the filing of such consent. 


Any tax overpaid for any such year shall be 
credited or refunded, subject to the statutory 
period of limitation properly applicable thereto. 


(e) Adjustment of Basis for Prior Years.—In 
computing income for any taxable year subject 
to the provisions of the Revenue Act of 1934, the 
Revenue Act of 1936, or the Revenue Act of 
1988, or any of such Acts as amended, the 
basis, for determining gain or loss from the 
sale or other disposition of any property, pledged 
to the Commodity Credit Corporation as security 
on a loan obtained therefrom, shall be adjusted 
for the amount of such loan to the extent it was 
considered as income and included in gross in- 
come for the year in which received, and for 
the amount of any deficiency on such loan with 
respect to which the taxpayer was relieved 
from liability. 
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International Falls, Minn.—Habstritt Seed 
House of Roseau, has opened a buying sta- 
tion here. 

Hicksville, O.—Glen Hootman & Sons are 
moving their seed and produce business into 
new and larger quarters. 

Montgomery, Ala—The Alabama Seed 
Dealers Ass’n held a one day convention at 
the Whitley Hotel, July 25. 

Thief River Falls, Minn—Thief River 
Falls Seed House has installed a new How- 
ell weatherproof steel transfer spout 90 ft. 
long. 

Fairfield, Wash—The Adams Seed Co. 
has purchased land adjoining its pea clean- 
ing plant, where it will build a seed storage 
warehouse. 

Mount Vernon, Ill—M. M. Hunter has 
acquired the seed business of C. E. Willis 
& Co. which he is continuing to operate 
under the same name. 

Oklahoma City, Okla—The Merit Seed 
Store, operated by Fred S. Nichols and his 
sons, Frederick and Earl, has changed its 
name to Nichols Seed Co. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Cargill, Inc., have let 
a contract to Barnett & Record Co. for the 
construction of a sack warehouse 120x32x12 
ft., to be erected at its local seed plant. 


Russellville, Ky—Banner Seed Co. is the 
name of a new organization set up by M. S. 
Grubbs and Fred Cleavinger to operate a 
new seed store on which construction work 
is under way. 

Morton, Ill.—Pioneer Hy-brid Seed Corn 
Co. has a three-story hybrid seed corn 
plant under construction just south of here. 
The 50 ft. deep structure covers 200 ft. of 
ground at right angles to Highway 121. 


St. John, Wash.—St. John Crested Wheat 
Grass Seed Co. is rebuilding the Heglar 
implement warehouse and installing seed 
cleaning machinery. The company cleans 


crested wheat grass seed for the Certified 
Seed Co. 


Wever, Ia.—The Pioneer Hy-brid Seed 
Corn Co. has a hybrid seed corn drying, 
sorting and shelling plant under construction 
on ground leased from the C., B. & Q. rail- 
road. Leroy Higgins of Des Moines, will 
take charge of operation when it is com- 
pleted. 


Spokane, Wash.—Rogers Brothers’ Seed 
Co. of Idaho Falls, Ida., has sold its two- 
story brick building here to the executors 
of the W. H. Matthews Estate. The struc- 
ture, which has 10,592 square feet of floor 
space, has been operating under lease to 
the Mustard Seed Co. of Power, Mont. 


Madison, Wis.—The Standard Seed Co. 
under the management of M. W. Rowell, has 
taken over the buildings and business of 
Alex Siniako & Sons, wholesalers of grain 
and feeds, and since 1934, of seeds. This in- 
creases the warehouse and loading and un- 
loading facilities of the Standard company. 


Directory 
Grass & Field Seed Dealers 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 
Crabbs, Reynolds, Taylor Co., clover, timothy. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mangelsdorf & Bro., Ed. F., wholesale field seeds. 
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Sidney, Neb.—lItinerant combines are ac- 
cused of scattering weed seeds because they 
are not properly cleaned before moving into 
uninfested areas, as is required under Ne- 
braska law. Sidney’s Chamber of Commerce 
has proposed a survey to learn if Nebraska 
farmers want itinerants kept out of the 
state. 


Chicago, Ill—Speaking before the annual 
mid-summer meeting of the Farm Seed 
Group of the American Seed Trade Ass’n 
here last month, W. A. Wheeler of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., said that Seed Verification Service 
will continue for one year under practically 
the same regulations that have been in effect 
heretofore. 


Madison, Wis.—The 25th annual conven- 
tion of the American Soybean Ass’n will be 
held here Sept. 11 and 12. In charge of 
arrangements is George Briggs, of the agri- 
cultural extension service of the University 
of Wisconsin, known as the “father of soy- 
beans in Wisconsin.” The convention pro- 
gram will feature latest developments in the 
use and industrial developments involving 
soybeans, as well as current production 
methods. 


Colchicine treatment literally drugs young 
plants in the process of rapid cell develop- 
ment, resulting in cells with a double or re- 
doubled number of chromosomes. This 
phenomenon opens new fields of research in 
breeding such economically important plants 
as cotton, certain cereals, tobacco, fruits and 
grasses. Colchicine is a powerful and poison- 
ous drug, an extract from seeds of the 
meadow saffron, a wild plant of some Asiatic 
and European countries. 


Lafayette, Ind—One thousand _ thirty- 
eight acres of standard soft wheat varieties 
were inspected for certification, by the In- 
diana Corn Growers’ Ass’n in 1939 and will 
be available for Hoosier farmers desiring 
pure seed for fall seeding. Rudy, Fultz, 
Trumbull, Fulhio, Michigan Amber, Glad- 
den and two relatively new varieties, Purdue 
No. 1, and Wabash, are included in the 
list of sources distributed by the Associa- 
tion from the Lafayette headquarters. All 
are smooth except Rudy and Gladden. 


Seed Movement in July 


Receipts and shipments of seeds at the va- 
rious markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in bus., except where otherwise 
indicated, were: 


FLAXSEED 
Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Chicaeorwe) yas ae LOOO T= eign © MRS 
Minneapolis 67,200 69,760 27,600 27,380 
Superior SOW IN 5. mene OL SO) Meee 
KAFIR AND MILO 
Ft. Worth 76,500 15,000 84,000 67.500 
Biouston™” 2 Protas were een Erie 126,592 
Hutchinson” = dense. CEUs Sonne ph me seradies 
Kansas City 22,400 60,200 74.400 69.600 
St. Louis 19,600 29.400 1,400 2,800 
Waichitan™ 9 90 Fe ce ZOCOR re ett Ne 
CLOVER 
Milwaukee, lbs. ...... OF CAO ea ecisier eluents Lateks 
Chicago, lbs. SL OOO) — wrens cain, 9, Marcin teaammreeenee 
TIMOTHY 
Chicago, lbs. 167,000 1,903,000 232000 173,000 
Milwaukee, lbs. 30,000 BLU ele mettrteis ey clk Meira ica 
SOYBEANS 
Baltimore OF CH Pees etn mm ots a 
Chicago 489,000 525,000 749,000 239,000 
Indianapolis 4,200 2,800 4,200 5,900 
St. Joseph L500. » 5022 oteih le ld Gtr eee eee 
St. Louis 9 C00 Sian tater 3.200 22,400 
Toledo 34,500 9,000 200,565 
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Little Rock, Ark.—An open hearing will 
be held Aug. 21 in the war memorial build- 
ing by the Arkansas State Plant Board on 
proposed changes in the regulations govern- 
ing sale and transportation of seeds. It is 
proposed that to all low grade seeds which 
are offered for sale there must be attached, in 
addition to the analysis tag, a special permit 
tag issued by the Plant Board, bearing con- 
spicuously the words “LOW GRADE 
SEED,” or, as an alternate to this proposal, 
to all seeds which contain noxious weeds 
above certain amounts there must be at- 
tached, in addition to the analysis tag, a 
special permit tag issued by the Plant Board 
bearing conspicuously the words “EXCES- 
SIVE NOXIOUS WEEDS.” Limits on 
the amounts of noxious weeds, beyond 
which sale would be illegal, regardless of 
how tagged, would be set up, under both 
proposals. 


Portable Seed Cleaner and 
Treater 


No activity is so beneficial to grain buyer and 
miller on one hand and the farmer on the other 
as the cleaning and treatment of seed grains 
to be sown in the territory tributary to the 
elevator. 

Master farmers interested in a permanent 
agriculture and in keeping their fields free 
from weeds as well as producing a crop more 
readily marketable and at a higher price will 
appreciate the opportunity to have their seed 
properly prepared at reasonable expense. 

This is possible on a community service basis 
where the cost of providing the more expen- 
sive equipment required can be shared among 
many by employing a portable outfit like that 
shown in the engraving herewith, which is oper- 
ated by the Eagle Mill & Elevator Co., under 
the management of A. H. Meinershagen, on 
the farms near Higginsville, Mo. The idea is 
not new, having been successfully practiced for 
years past by the millers and grain dealers 
of Southern Indiana and Illinois in co-opera- 
tion with the Purdue University Experiment 
Station. An advantage to the grain buyer is 
that it leads to the growing of the one best 
variety that can be shipped in unmixed carloads 
to sell at a better price than mixtures. 

The equipment is mounted on a trailer to be 
pulled from farm to farm. The cleaner is a 
29-D machine, air controlled, with traveling 
brushes, driven by a small gasoline engine of 
1% hop. 

The assortment of screens available makes it 
possible for the man in charge to clean every 
kind of field seed offered. The charge is 5 
cents per bushel, with a minimum of $2.50 for 
one setting. 

For smut treatment an Imperial Seed Treater 
is used, at 5 cents per bushel, with the same 
minimum charge. 


Portable Seed Cleaner and Treater of Eagle 
Mill & Elevator Co. 
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Sizing Seed Corn 


Corn planting machines being what they are, 
with planter plates adjusted for kernels of a 
certain size, the kernels must be graded as to 
size and to obtain the uniform stand of plants 
to each hill in the row that will produce a 
top yield. 

The hybrid seed corn now so popular is 
expensive and should be planted with every 
advantage to realize its superior productivity. 

Progressive hybrid dealers in the corn belt 
have installed machines to grade the corn ker- 
nels by length for their farmer friends. These 
machines require only ™% to 34 horse power 
and will grade 10 to 50 bushels of seed per 

our. 


Seed Verification Service Meets 


The Seed Verification Service of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture held its annual con- 
ference in the Palmer House, at Chicago, July 
21, to discuss new recommendations and pro- 
posed amendments: to its regulations and in- 
structions. 

Changes under discussion affected the tag, 
handling of invoice certificates, and proportions 
of origins in one lot from more than one 
state. 

C. W. Kitchen, of the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, Washington, D. C., was wired 
a request that he withhold his signature from a 
regulation that would prevent use of tags on 
hand thru the coming season. 

Changes in the handling of affidavit Grimm 
alfalfa were delayed pending further study. 


Enforcement of Arkansas Pure 


Seed Law 


During the year ending June 30, 1939, 2,898 
official samples (4 times as many as in any 
previous year) were taken by twenty local 
inspectors. 

Number of tags issued to Missouri seeds- 
men increased over last year by seventy per 
cent. For Tennessee the increase was twenty 
per cent. Altho 335 seedsmen secured permits, 
sixteen of them used fifty-five per cent of the 
permit tags. Inspectors sampled 65,000 bags, 
or about one-fifth of the seed sold under per- 
mit in the state. - Thirty-five per cent of all 
samples takes was lespedeza, ten per cent was 
oats, ten per cent was sorghum, and seven per 
cent was soybeans. 

Ninety-seven and three-tenths per cent of 
the seed reported by inspectors bore an analy- 
sis tag as required by law. Eight and three- 
tenths per cent of the samples proved on analy- 
sis to be grossly misbranded. Thirty per cent 
of the rye grass was misbranded, twenty-five 
per cent of the barley, twenty-two per cent 
of the wheat, thirteen per cent of the red 
clover and Korean lespedeza, and ten per cent 
of the Sudan and vetch. Nine hundred and 
sixty-six bags of seed representing 43 lots 
were found to contain illegal amounts of 
noxious weed seeds, notably Johnson grass in 
Sudan, Johnson grass, wild onion and cheat 
in lespedeza, and Johnson grass and cheat in 
small grains. Inspectors ordered off-sale 2,- 
216 bags representing 130 lots because of ab- 
-sence of permit or analysis tags, and 118 bags 
because no germination test had been made 
within six months. 

Permits were refused one seedsman because 
of his previous poor record. Permits of four 
seedsmen were cancelled because of repeated 
misbranding. Jack Gabbard, a truck peddler 
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of Leachville, pleaded guilty to selling untest- 
ed soybeans and was fined in justice court at 
Ravenden. Twenty bags of lespedeza contain- 
ing unlawful amounts of noxious weeds were 
destroyed by grinding. 


Imported Seed Must Be 
Properly Marked 


The U. S. Department of Agriculture calls 
the attention of seed importers to the necessity 
of marking bags of imported seed for purpose 
of identification before the seed is delivered 
to the consignee under redelivery bond. ‘This 
requirement is specified in an amendment to 
the Federal Seed Act. 

Most imported seed subject to the Federal 
Seed Act is adequately marked at time of im- 
portation. The occasional absence of such 
marking, however, and the consequent confusion 
possible in those cases, made the amendment 
necessary. 

The amended regulation also prohibits the 
opening of bags prior to final release except 
under supervision required by regulation. This 
final release is made by the Collector of Cus- 
toms only after receiving notice from the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture that all require- 
ments of the Federal Seed Act have been met. 


Ohio Seedsmen Change 


Constitution 


The Ohio Seed Dealers Ass’n held its an- 
nual meeting at Columbus, July 28. More 
than 30 seedsmen were in attendnace. 


BRESLIN Ee ORO BEE ee Nic Uilz= 
LOUGH presided at the opening session Fri- 
day morning, where 25 new applications for 
membership were received and accepted. 

A PROPOSAL to change the constitution 
of the ass’n to provide for election of an ex- 
ecutive com’ite was adopted unanimously. 

STANLEY LAYBOURNE, chief of the Di- 
vision of Plant Industry of Ohio, described 
the purposes and activities of his department. 
Then he and O. N. McIntyre led the seeds- 
men on an inspection tour of the State Seed 
Laboratory. 

DURING the afternoon, the seedsmen visited 
the Ohio State Unversity trial grounds, where 
Drs. Lewis and Willard led them in an in- 
spection of experiments with a number of 
strains of alfalfa and red clover. 


Value of the Seeds Planted 
Annually 


By F. S. Houmes, Maryland State Seed 
Inspector. 


The value of the seeds planted annually in 
Maryland is estimated to be $2,500,000. Acre- 
ages and retail seed prices for the period from 


1931 to 1935 were used in making the calcu- - 


lations. As both were lower during this period 
than in other recent years, the estimate of $2,- 
500,000 is believed to be a very conservative 
one. 

In view of the fact that no further esti- 
mate of the value of the seeds planted annu- 
ally in Maryland is known, the reasonableness 
of the estimate of $2,500,000, as determined 
by calculating the value of the seed planted 
for each principal crop, should be tested by 
approaching the problem from other angles. 

One such approach is to be found in the 
estimate of the worth of the seeds required 
to produce the crops harvested annually in 
the United States made by Cox and Starr in 
their book, Seed Production and Marketing, 
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published in 1927. They estimate these seeds 
to be worth “over $500,000,000.” The Agri- 
cultural Census of 1935 gives the number of 
acres of land available for crops in 1934 for 
the United States as 513,913,969, and for Mary- 
land as 2,633,113. On such a_ proportional 
basis, the worth of the seeds planted annu- 
ally in Maryland would be “over $2,561,- 
Coa ON 

Another test of the reasonableness of the 
estimate of $2,500,000 is to be found in the 
amount that such a sum would allow for each 
farm. According to the last agricultural cen- 
sus, there are 44,412 farms, averaging 98.7 
acres in size, in Maryland. The estimate, there- 
fore, would allow for $56.29 per farm. Still 
another test of the reasonableness of the esti- 
mate is to apportion it among the 2,633,113 
acres of land available for crops. Slightly less 
than a dollar per acre would be provided by 
the sum of $2,500,000. 

The value of the “agricultural” seeds plant- 
ed annually in Maryland, including such mis- 
cellaneous items as seeds for lawns, is esti- 
mated to be $2,000,000; the value of the “veg- 
etable” seeds, $500,000. 


Wisconsin Seedsmen Meet at 


Madison 


DR. O. S. AAMODT, chairman of the 
agronomy department of the University of Wis- 
consin, and chairman of the Wisconsin Seed & 
Weed Council, presided at the annual summer 
meeting of the Wisconsin Seed Dealers Ass’n, 
held this year in the Park Hotel, Madison, 
July 11. c 

GEORGE BRIGGS of the extension staff 
of the University, stressed the importance of 
weed control in a review covering 43 county 
meetings that pointed out the threat of field 
bind-weed or creeping jenny to Wisconsin 
farmers. Limited distribution, he said, will 
be given a new colored poster showing the dif- 
ference between bind-weed and morning-glory 
plants. 

REVISION of the Wisconsin seed law to 
conform with the federal coffee bill, if and 
when the latter passes Congress and becomes 
a law, is contemplated, according to Henry 
Lunz. The present status of the coffee bill was 
discussed by Fred Kellogg of Milwaukee. 


INTEREST in seed and weed legislation and 
control is being fostered among university 
students, said Dr. Aamodt, with weekly meet- 
ings at which graduate students, or visiting 
scientists analyze some state seed law, and 
discuss it in relation to the Wisconsin law, 
and the proposed federal law. 


DR. H. C. TRUMBLE of the Waite Research 
Institute of Australia sketched seed improve- 
ment work in his country and felt that some 
of the forage crops in this country might do 
well there. 


FRED KELLOGG, chairman of a nominat- 
ing com’ite for this purpose, proposed Henry 
Lunz, now in charge of the Seed and Weed 
Control Division of Wisconsin's Department 
of Agriculture, be elected to fill the position 
being vacated by Dr. Aamodt, as chairman of 
the Wisconsin Seed and Weed Council. Elec- 
tion of Mr. Lunz was unanimous. Dr. Aamodt 
became the new head of the Division of Forage 
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Crops and Diseases of the U. S. Department 
of Agriculture on July 15. 


As guests of the Wisconsin Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station during the afternoon, seeds- 
men were given a review of selection at the 
blue grass nurseries, where one plot was cov- 
ered with a vigorous strain of blue grass that 
was still lively and green, tho other strains 
were ripened or dried out. Dr. Aamodt pointed 
out that blue grass seeds are formed by en- 
largement and division of cells located in outer 
layers of the egg sac. Parthogenetic reproduc- 
tion makes simple segregation of diverse types 
of blue grass found in commercial blue grass 
seed. About 7% of the seeds are twins, some 
triplets, and the Wisconsin station has an entire 
nursery devoted to these twin and triplet seeds 
this year for purposes of further study. 


PLANTINGS of Parkside brome grass, im- 
ported from Canada, attracted considerable at- 
tention. This grass, known as bunch grass, 
because it has no underground stolons, may be 
planted with alfalfa, believe the college authori- 
ties, yet will not quickly crowd out stands of 
alfalfa, because it has no underground mat of 
roots. Excellent growth was manifest in seed- 
ings of Parkside brome grass made Aug. 15 a 
year ago. 


LADAK and Cossack alfalfas are resistant 
to bacterial wilt, according to Prof. L. F. 
Graber, discussing experiment station tests. 
Limited quantities of seed of these varieties are 
available commercially. Even in these varie- 
ties, admitted the professor, wilt takes a heavy 
toll. Hardistan alfalfa, developed in Nebraska, 
he said, is four times as resistant as Ladak, but 
it is a poor seed producer and no commercial 
seed stocks are available. 


A NEW CLOVER, of the wiammoth variety, 
from a strain selected by Mr. Graham at Fen- 
nimore, Wis., and developed thru 40 years of 
growing, Dr. Aamodt looked upon as the most 
important seed find in Wisconsin in the history 
of the field seed trade. Cut early in the bloom- 
ing period, he said, it furnishes as succulent, 
high quality hay as does medium clover, and 
furnishes grazing for stock thru the balance of 
the year. Ona recent trip to the Graham farm 
he found clover fields lush and heavy on Fen- 
nimore farms using this variety, tho he saw no 
good fields of clover elsewhere on his trip. 

More than 50 seedsmen attended the meeting 
and enjoyed the trip around the test plots at 
the Wisconsin experiment station. 


Progress of Wisconsin Hybrids 


Hybrid corn has been accepted with an en- 
thusiasm that stamps it as one of the most 
popular crop developments ever achieved in this 
state. Beginning in a small way in 1933, hy- 
brid seed production has expanded in spite 
of the handicap of two of the most severe 
drought years in history until 86,820 bushels 
were certified in 1937. Each year the demand 
has exceeded the supply. 

Indications are that at least 20% of Wis- 
consin’s corn acreage was planted to hybrids 
in 1938. In some of the southern counties 
having most favorable corn-growing conditions, 
the figure approached 50%. 

Thus far northern Wisconsin has lagged 
behind the rest of the state in adopting hy- 


brid corn. This is partly because until recent- 
ly there have been no suitable early-ma- 
turing strains. That situation is remedied 


now—there are good 85- and 90-day hybrids 
on the market, and more early’ strains will 
become available as the corn-breeding program 
at the northern branch stations gains mo- 
mentum. 


No less than 350 Wisconsin growers pro- 
duced hybrid seed corn last year, the total out- 
put being about 170,000 bushels. This amount 
will be enough to plant 1,020,000 acres of hy- 
brid corn in 1939. -If all this seed were planted 
in Wisconsin, it would permit 50% of the 
state’s corn acreage to be devoted to hybrids. 


Wisconsin hybrids are achieving wide ac- 
ceptance outside the state. In fact, about one- 
third of the hybrid seed produced in Wiscon- 
sin is sold elsewhere. Naturally some out-of- 
state hybrids are grown in Wisconsin, but the 
fact remains that this state has a very favor- 
able “balance of trade’ in hybrid seed corn. 


One important reason for the popularity of 
Wisconsin hybrids is that they not only pro- 


duce higher than average yields, but rather 
excel in four respects: (1) Resistance to 
lodging caused by weak root systems; (2) 


freedom from broken stalks caused by stalk- 
rotting diseases; (3) superior grain quality; 
and (4) high yield of grain and silage. 
Another factor that has favored adoption 
of hybrid corn is that the seed is reasonably 
priced. In most years it costs farmers not 
more than 50 cents an acre extra for hybrid 
seed, in comparison with ordinary seed—and 
the difference usually is made up many times 
over by the higher yields and other advantages. 
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Seed Grades—Round kernels will give just 
as satisfactory production as flat kernels, pro- 
vided they are planted at the same rate. Since 
the “rounds” sell at lower prices than the 
“flats,” they offer an opportunity to secure hy- 
brid seed at only slightly higher cost than 
open-pollinated seed corn. 


When planting “rounds,” make sure that 
the correct number of kernels per hill is be- 
ing dropped. It is necessary to secure suitable 
plates for the planter to handle this type of 
seed. 

Many farmers are planting hybrid corn more 
thickly than is desirable. Under average farm 
conditions, a stand of three plants per hill for 
husking corn and not more than four plants 
for silage corn will usually give most satis- 
faction. 

The trials here indicate farmers will be. 
wise to avoid out-of-state hybrids unless they 
are able to secure thoroly reliable information 
on their maturity and general performance 
under local conditions. 


Average Results of Yield Trials on Wisconsin 


Hybrid Corn: 1932-1938 
Ave. 
Increased 
Yield 
Hybrid Maturity Years No. of Over Check 
Number (Days) Tested Trials Variety 

325 90 3 6 21% 
340 90 3 6 24% 
350 95 7 10 25% 
355 95 3 6 27% 
404 95 ff 10 20% 
406 95 if 10 15% 
455 100 7 12 15% 
456 100 4 6 15% 
525 105 7 14 18% 
531 105 3 8 23% 
550 110 7 sf 18% 
570 110 7 20 21% 
603 110 5 22 20% 
606 110 5 13 25% 
620 110 5 16 14% 
625 115 4 15 20% 
645 115 3 12 22% 
650 115 3 10 20% 
675 120 { 12 17% 
676 120 3 9 31% 
680 120 3 10 28% 
696 120 3 10 36% 


Don’t Expect Miracles—Hybrid Corn, like 
any other crop, requires good soil and a reason- 
ably good season to produce fine yields. Good 
hybrid strains do better than open-pollinated 
corn under nearly all conditions, but the im- 
portant point is that if these conditions are 
unfavorable, then the difference will be small 
and perhaps barely enough to pay for the ex- 
tra cost of hybrid seed. 


For example, suppose a hybrid on the aver- 
age yields about 20% more than open-pollinat- 
ed corn of comparable maturity. If the crop 
is grown on land capable of producing only 
25 bushels per acre of ordinary corn, then a 
hybrid would not be likely to yield more than 
30 bushels—which would still be a mediocre 
crop. There would be only 5 extra bushels 
per acre as a result of growing a hybrid. 


But on land capable of yielding 60 bushels 
of ordinary corn, a hybrid with the ability to 
increase yields by 20% would, in an average 
year, produce about 72 bushels per acre. In 
that case the grower would get 12 bushels 
per acre extra to repay him for his invest- 
ment in hybrid seed. 

The logical conclusion is that it pays best 
to plant hybrids on reasonably good land. 
Moreover, it usually pays to apply commer- 
cial fertilizer with hybrid corn, both from the 
standpoint of securing maximum yields and 
of promoting early maturity. 


Ford Developing Early Soybeans 


Need for a cash crop on farms in the Upper 
Peninsula of Michigan has led to patient ex- 
periments and development work with soy- 
beans on the Ford farms in the Iron Mountain 
region. The short growing season has directed 
the efforts of Ford experimenters toward a 
soybean that will produce a paying crop, yet 
mature in 100 days. Most varieties of soybeans 
require 115 days or more to reach maturity. 
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Progress in Kansas Wheat 
Improvement 


A steadily growing realization is manifest 
among Kansas wheat farmers that the quality 
of Kansas wheat must be improved if. their 
state’s supremacy as a producer of “the best 
wheat in the world” is to be maintained. 

The summary of the samples graded shows 
that in Kansas during the past season there was 
an increase of 9 per cent in the number of A 
and B grades over those graded in the 1937-38 
season. Thirty-nine per cent of the samples 
graded were A and B in 1939. Considering that 
the season just closed is only the second year 
of large-scale wheat improvement work in this 
state, the results are gratifying, tho there is 
much work yet to be done. 


Officials of the Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Ass’n are pleased generally with the interest 
and the assistance of the elevator and mill op- 
erators in Kansas in the wheat improvement 
program. Many operators are voluntarily trad- 
ing grade A or B seed wheat, bushel for bushel, 
for grade C wheat for any variety not recom- 
mended for Kansas. 


A reduction in the number of varieties of 
wheat now being grown in the state is perhaps 
the greatest single problem in improving the 
quality of Kansas wheat. In the 1938 crop 
year 622 cars of Kansas wheat received at 
terminal markets was graded “mixed.” Elevator 
and mill operators in too many instances are 
forced to dump all varieties of wheat into a 
common bin during the harvest rush because 
they lack separate storage facilities. These 
men readily realize that the only solution to the 
problem other than increasing their storage 
facilities beyond reason is to eliminate a large 
number of varieties and standardize in each com- 
munity with two or three approved and adapted 
varieties. They are working toward that goal. 
Turkey, Kanred, Tenmarq and Blackhull wheats 
are being recommended by Kansas State Col- 
lege agronomists and the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Ass’n for the hard wheat areas of 
central and western Kansas and Clarkan and 
Kawvale for the soft wheat areas of eastern 

Kansas. 

' In the hard wheat classification, Tenmarq 
led in purity and quality this past season with 
209 samples graded A and 216 B samples. Tur- 
key was second with 71 A samples and 98 B 
samples. There were 67 A and 142 B samples 
of Blackhull in the 31 county plots graded. 

To receive the A grade, wheat must be of 
an approved variety, must be free from loose 
and covered smuts, rye mix or mixture with 
other varieties, either hard or soft. This past 
season 18 per cent of all samples graded A in 
the 31 county plots. 


Wheat that received the B grade usually was 
graded down because of the presence of a little 
smut or a slight mixture which made it im- 
possible to award the A grade. Any wheat 
not of an approved variety for Kansas received 
a C grade, regardless of its purity. Approved 
varieties were graded C when the samples con- 
tained too much smut or rye mix, or mixture 
of varieties. 


Each plot in the 31 cooperating counties that 
had test plots in 1938-39 season contained about 
100 samples of wheat collected from as many 
farmers in each county. Field demonstrations 
were held in 27 of these county plots during 
June and over 2,100 farmers and others inter- 
ested in wheat improvement attended the dem- 
onstrations. It was necessary to abandon four 
of the county plots—one was hailed out and 
the others were damaged badly by local drought 
conditions. 


The field day demonstrations were conducted 
by recognized cerealists. Prof. R. I. Throck- 
morton, head of the agronomy department at 
Kansas State College; A. L. Clapp, secretary 
of the Kansas Crop Improvement Ass’n; A. F. 
Swanson, agronomist at Hays Branch Experi- 
ment Station; Louis P. Rietz, professor of crop 
improvement, Kansas State College; Dr. John 
H. Parker, director of the Kansas Wheat Im- 
provement Ass’n, and others conducted the field 
meetings. 


During the field day demonstrations each 
farmer’s sample of wheat, planted in two-rod 
rows, was inspected and graded, and the cereal- 
ist in charge told his audience the specific rea- 
sons why he assigned the grade of A, B or C 
to the sample row, pointing out heads of rye, 
heads infested with loose or stinking smut, or 
heads of soft wheat in a hard wheat sample 
or vice versa. Variety yield records for each 
county were listed on placards and posted as 
evidence why some varieties were not approved. 


The method outlined above has proved highly 
satisfactory in “carrying the gospel of wheat 
improvement” and the elimination of unadapted 
varieties of wheat directly to the farmers. With 
the evidence before them farmers readily see 
the financial gain possible through growing 
quality wheat of adapted varieties. 


The Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n has 
purchased and printed attractive seed wheat 
bags, “Grade A Seed Wheat, Variety Tenmarq 
(for example), Kansas Wheat Improvement 
Ass'n.” During August these will be filled with 
high grade recleaned seed wheat and exhibited 
in offices of county agents, chambers of com- 
merce, banks, grain elevators and other places 
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frequented by farmers in the 31 cooperating 
counties. 


Each of the 495 growers whose wheat was 
graded A in one of the county plots is required 
to send a sample to the field headquarters of 
the Kansas Wheat Improvement Ass’n at Man- 
hattan, where these samples are on exhibtiion 
and have already been studied by many visitors 
from various parts of the world. Each of these 
samples is tested for purity and germination 
by J. W. Zahnley, director of. the State Seed 
Laboratory, as required by the Kansas seed law. 
Grade A seed wheat tags are furnished to 
farmers whose samples pass these field and 
laboratory tests. 


August is the “month of reckoning” for the 
Kansas Wheat Improvement program. The June 
field days are the “show windows” of the pro- 
gram. The goods, grade A seed wheat, must 
be sold to the customer, the Kansas wheat 
grower, during August, for planting in Sep- 
tember, if the program is to succeed. Judging 
by letters and inquiries for grade A seed wheat 
received to date farmers in the 31 cooperating 
counties are going to plant more grade A seed 
wheat than ever before. This augurs well for 
the quality of the 1940 crop and for the future 
of the grain trade. 


Driveway Chute Screens 
Soybeans 


Soybeans mature in the fall. So do hun- 
dreds of varieties of weeds. The consequence 
is that when a combine goes thru a soybean 
field, unless the field is very clean, it gathers a 
lot of weed seeds along with the soybeans. 

Country elevator managers would not mind 
the weed seeds so much, if it were not that 
soybean buyers and processors discount the 
beans heavily, when the weed seeds constitute 
more than 2% of the lot. 

To avoid these discounts, yet keep operations 
speeded up, some central Illinois elevator oper- 
ators use a screen-bottomed chute, extending 
from the spout of an overhead bin to the dump 
sink in the driveway. 

Experienced operators advise that the chute 
should be about 18 inches wide, and its bot- 
tom should be of wire cloth, which has a mesh 
that will just pass the head of a match. The 
height of the side walls is immaterial, so long 
as they are high enough to retain the stream 
of soybeans. 

A piece of sheet metal at the top end of the 
chute, where the beans strike as they come out 
of the overhead bin, keeps the hardware cloth 
from wearing out prematurely, at the same 
time aiding in spreading the beans as they roll 
down the chute. The slope of the chute should 
not be too sharp. Soybeans roll easily, and 
the angle of the chute should be such that the 
screen can readily pass the weed seeds. Ele- 
vator managers claim that this simple device 
will screen out enough weed seeds to reduce 
the objectionable matter to well within the 2% 
limit. 

The chute would be improved by hanging a 
half-round spout or a second, but solid-bot- 
tomed chute, below the screen to catch the weed 
seeds as they drop through. If this were cut 
off short of the driveway pit, and a bag hung on 
its end, the bag would catch the weed seeds, 
and save a lot of unnecessary sweeping of the 
driveway and provide a profitable filler for 
ground feed. 


Farmers borrowed on 85,742,000 bus. of 
wheat during the 1938 C.C.C. program, of 
which the C.C.C. had to take nearly 31,000,- 
000 bus. when the loans matured. The 
C.C.C. still held 25,931,000 bus. of the 1938 
crop July 24. As the loan level is higher 
and the market price lower this fall, the 
farmers are expected to borrow more on 
this crop. It is virtually a sale to the gov- 
ernmetit as the government lends the money 
“without recourse’ except on the security of 
the wheat. 
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Amery, Wis.—The northwestern Wiscon- 
sin district club of the Central Retail Feed 
Dealers Ass’n held its 5th annual picnic 
Aug. 6 at Lake Wapogassett, east of here. 


Kirkland, Wash.—The Quality Feed Mills, 
Inc., has employed as pathologist and poul- 
try specialist Ed L. Nordquist, formerly of 
the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, to furnish 
patrons with free laboratory service. 


Cornell Schedules 3rd Nutrition 
School 


The third Cornell nutrition school for feed 
manufacturers and distributors will be held 
Noy. 9-11 inclusive. As in the past it will 
consist of lectures giving the results of recent 
experimental work on animal and poultry nutri- 
tion. A period for questions will be provided 
at the end of each lecture, and several periods 
will be devoted to open discussions of subjects 
of general interest. 

Previous schools for feed manufacturers and 
distributors have been highly successful. At the 
first school 166 people registered from 15 states, 
the District of Columbia and Canada. At the 
second school 222 people from 22 states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada were in at- 
tendance. 

Prof. G. F. Heuser of the Department of 
Poultry Husbandry is chairman of the nutrition 
school com’ite, assisted by Prof. W. T. Cran- 
dall of the Department of Animal Husbandry, 
Prof. C. M. McCay and Dr. G. H. Ellis of the 
Laboratory of Animal Nutrition and Prof. L. 
C. Norris and Prof. E. Y. Smith of the De- 
partment of Poultry Husbandry. 
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Cows Become Accustomed to 
Dried Citrus Pulp 


Dried citrus pulp, by-product of the citrus 
canning and citrus juice industries, made up 
of rinds, seed, rag (fibrous material separating 
the sections), and cull fruit, is a bulky feed, 
with its degree of bulkiness dependent upon 
whether it is shredded, granular, or ground, 
according to W. T. Crandall, of Cornell Uni- 
versity’s extension service. 

Dried citrus pulp is lower in protein than 
dried beet pulp, says Crandall, but it is higher 
in fat and in total digestible nutrients. It is a 
carbohydrate concentrate containing from 70 
to 75% total digestible nutrients. 

Its palatability is reported by the Massachu- 
setts agricultural experiment station as less than 
that of dried beet pulp, but the Florida station 
insists it is quite palatable, mildly laxative, 
and a good conditioner. Cows become accus- 
tomed to it with continued use. A dried molas- 
ses citrus pulp now on the market is believed 
more palatable. 

Prof. J. G. Archibald of the Massachusetts 
station reports that the difference in feeding 
value between dried citrus pulp and dried beet 


Feedstuffs Movement in July 


Receipts and shipments of feedstuffs at 
the various markets during July, compared 
with July, 1938, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 

1939 1938 1939 1938 
*Baltimore 4,164 ASUS oe tacnit a. votes 
*Boston 429 901 20 25 
*Chicago 11,172 10,973 33,150 34,401 
Kansas City 4,700 7,150 25.125 30,800 
*Milwaukee 70 life) 7,580 5,220 
- Minneapolis ~ 921s. 1,588 27,500 23,045 
*Peoria 7,340 12,360 9,520 12,860 


*Millfeed. 
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pulp is insignificant, tho patience must be used 
to get the cows to accept the citrus pulp. 

Dried citrus pulp at present price levels 
stands out as a source of low cost total digest- 
ible nutrients for dairy cattle, and may be used 
as a low protein carbonaceous feed up to 15% 
of the entire grain mixture, says Crandall. 
One pound of dried citrus pulp will equal about 
1% pounds of good hay in feeding value. 
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Veterinarians Hear Feed Facts 


The second annual Nutrition Conference for 
Veterinarians, sponsored by the Central Soya 
Co., Inc., was held at Decatur and Fort Wayne, 
Ind., July 12. Approximately 400 veterinarians 
and research workers in nutrition from the 
agricultural colleges of Indiana, Illinois, Mich- 
igan, Ohio and Pennsylvania attended to hear 
experts discuss livestock feeding and the rela- 
tion of diet to animal diseases. 

The meeting opened with a tour of the Cen- 
tral Soya Co. plant, where veterinarians were 
shown processes used in producing soybéan oil 
meal and concentrate feeds. The conference 
session following lunch was opened by Roy 
Hall, Central Soya’s president. Lyman Peck, 
the company’s director of nutrition, was con- 
ference chairman. 


DR. G. I. CHRISTIE of the Ontario (Can.) 
Agricultural College at the evening banquet 
pointed out nutrition is a comparatively new 
field of agricultural research. It has provided 
answers to many livestock and poultry disease 
problems which formerly had baffled veteri- 
narians. 

Dr. Christie pleaded with the veterinarians to 
assist farmers in thinking out a sound program 
for the future which would preserve agricul- 
tural institutions now threatened by confused 
economic situations. 


DR. L. P. DOYLE, Purdue University, de- 
clared that many death losses among new-born 
pigs were caused by insufficient protein in the 
diet of pregnant sows. 


DR. R. M. BETHKE of Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, speaking on “Soybean Oil- 
meal—Up-to-date,’ stressed that use of this 
meal does not cause “soft pork’ or any animal 
disease. 


H. J. GRAMLICH, Sec’y, American Short- 
horn Breeders’ Ass’n, told the conference that 
livestock producers are increasingly aware that 
corn is not the only food necessary to the pro- 
duction of top grade meat. 

PAUL GERLAUGH of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station told the veterinarians nutrition 
specialists had contributed greatly to elimina- 
tion of diseases among farm animals and in- 
creased efficiency of production. 

DR. JESSE SAMPSON of the University 
of Illinois gave an excellent paper on the 
“Diagnosis, Treatment and Prevention of Ace- 
tonemia,” and stressed the matter of adequate 
carbohydrates and molasses for the prevention 
of this condition. 
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The afternoon session was concluded with a 
clinical demonstration of the results of feeding 
pigs high protein rations, conducted by W. L. 
Robison of the Ohio Experiment Station and 
Dr. A. F. Schalk of the Ohio State University. 


Feed Prices 


The following table shows the closing bid 
price each week for October futures of stand- 
ard bran and gray shorts, spot cottonseed 
meal and No. 1 fine ground alfalfa meal, in 
dollars per ton, and No, 2 yellow corn and 
No. 2 yellow soybeans in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis Spot Kansas City 
Bran Midds. Bran Shorts 
Mas 20e outs» 18.00 20.00 14.25 18.20 
WWI? A ve leaste is 18.25 22.00 14.70 18.65 
JUNE RS wet ee 16.50 20.50 14.00 17.60 
JUTE LO Bie 16.50 21.50 14.20 17.60 
HibhoYer Mim aAG 16.50 22.00 14.60 17.75 
FUME 24 ceo 16.75 22.50 13.80 16.75 
Pulse ele eee 16.00 20.00 13.40 16.50 
DULL Pe Ore ete 15.50 18.50 13.45 16.00 
Lb Uys MLSS ee 15.00 18.00 13.00 15.85 
Jarlyene Zier. 14.50 16.50 12.60 15.85 
Tatlyae 292 sore 14.50 16.00 13.50 16.00 
AUIS. Poot 14.50 16.00 13.15 16.35 
* St. Louis Chicago 
Bran Shorts Soybeans Meal 
May. o20is.ciser 173.75 20.50 97 26.20 
NY aie VASE Bice ny Gras) 20.75 92% 26.20 
dune Wot be. 17.00 19.75 92% 25.20 
PUES LOe sew 17.35 19.75 94 25.20 
PUN WT ainsi 17.50 20.00 92 25.70 
June 24...... 16.85 18.75 95 25.20 
Jilysepiey heer 16.40 18.70 91% 24.70 
DULY Saree 16.25 18.30 93% 24.70 
Anis abe swore 16.10 18.25 88 24.20 
July eee 15.65 17.75 9144 24.20 
ible yer, omen 16.25 18.15 21.20 
ANI Biccr ards 16.10 18.40 i 21.20 
Kansas : 
Cottonseed Meal City Chicago 
Ft. Worth Memphis Alfalfa Corn 
May. 20). a2. 30.00 23.50 18.50 214, 
May. 205s tev COLO ZoaDe 18.50 91% 
RUDE se aielon ote 30.00 19.50 52 
June 10.. . 30.00 18.75 52 
Tunes ae eet e100 19.00 51% 
June. 24.005... 31.00 19.00 50 
July Pete an okeod 19.00 491, 
July § ... 31.00 18.50 4834 
July Ber test) 18.56 4614 
July .. 31.00 18.50 4114 
July . 29.00 : 18.50 441% 
ATI Disaterersee, Ho Ts00 21.00 18.50 4514 
St. Louis bran, basis Chicago delivery; shorts 


St. Louis delivery. 
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Indiana Feed Sales Show 


Decline 


The proportionate sale of animal and poultry 
feeds and feed concentrates in Indiana during 
1938 is disclosed in the estimates just pub- 
lished by H. R. Kraybill, state chemist at the 
Purdue University experiment station, Lafay- 
ette. 

The estimate is based on the sale and ex- 
change of official state tags, and places the total 
sales of feed at 476,972 tons in the state during 
the year, registering a decline from the figures 
of the previous year. The following table 
shows the comparisons : oe 

—Estimated Tons— 


Kind of Feed 1936 1937 1938 
Alfalfa meal and leaf meal 5,594 6,875 6,344 
Animal by-products (tank- 

Bees “eles eik oo eines 41,500 38,375 40,438 
Brewers’, distillers’ yeast 

dried rads) ..'s%. 20. 7,031 5,159 2,032 
Condimental feeds* ....... 1,031 219 1,469 
Gorn, Feed meal ....% aces 1,125 656 781 
Gorn ‘germ * meals .5.000.5.. 406 625 om 
Corn gluten meal and feed 2,625 2,156 1,219 


Corn, oats and miscellane- 


CUA o\: Si nn a 4,531 4,250 2,781 
Cottonseed meal ~........ 11,688 138,469 13,375 
LOE RR eC ee cis ete 3,094 
PR OMRUTINY = VORG: «7s piety sc o5 6.4040, als 58,844 49,000 22,938 
Linseed oil meal 5,188 5,500 4,719 
Milk by-products 7,750 8,625 9,416 
Mill by-products (bran, 

middlines, “€tC.), osc us.cs 111,488 92,781 75,656 
Mineral feed) <..2% <0. wes oe 4,844 3,781 4,855 
Oat products (shorts, hulls, 

pre le WEG Des cc. oats ce 15219 1500" 1906 
Poultry scratch feed 24,164 16,406 16,355 
MSO Y IRR ce a. wesecse 186,281 178,063 157,807 
Proprietary feeds— 

Cattle and dairy feeds.. 47,125 50,094 26,966 

Hog and pig feeds ..... 44,250 67,063 55,571 

Horse and mule feeds... 2,988 5,781 1,532 

Small animal and pet 

ROCESS, Sale disie.aie,cnettia scditte ae 4,406 4,531 4,746 

KOSI MEAISY os 2.0% sisi =i 1,844 1,656 1,938 

pheep feds otto s es ose 344 93 531 
Soybean’ oil meal) ass. 2: ss 14,656 11,656 19,128 
Miscellaneous (beet pulp, 

rice bran, Kelp, peanut 

oil meal, lespedeza meal, 

bakery refuse, etc.) 2,781 2,256 1,375 


AIC) Soy ET COs ae 593,608 566,315 476,972 
*Not all condimental feeds come under the 
law. 


7Does not include feeds registered under an- 
nual registration fee. 7 

As in other states, the feedstuffs law in 
Indiana provides for inspections and analysis 
of samples of feed to check on the accuracy of 
the guarantees made by the registrants. Dur- 
ing 1938, 3,196 official feed samples were col- 
lected and analyzed. Of these 683 were found 
misbranded, and 384 were classified as seriously 
short of guarantees. Seriously misbranded or 
deficient lots are removed from sale, and the 
manufacturers required to replace or rebuild 
the unsold portions, or relabel them with cor- 
rect guarantees. 

During the year, 246 shipments from 148 
manufacturers were removed from sale because 
they were not properly tagged, 13 shipments 
from 11 manufacturers because of misbranding, 
16 shipments from 9 manufacturers due to 
mutilated tags, 21 shipments from 16 manufac- 
turers because of deficiency in crude protein, 5 
shipments from 2 manufacturers due to defi- 
ciency in crude protein and an excess of crude 
fiber, 1 shipment was found adulterated and 
deficient in crude fat, 3 shipments of condensed 
milk products were found deficient in total 
solids, 2 shipments were found to contain an 
excess of crude fiber. 

Canned dog foods are taken over the coals 
in Dr. Kraybill’s report. Collection of 112 


Hay Movement in July 
Receipts and shipments of hay at the va- 
rious markets during July, compared with 
July, 1938, in tons, were: 


Receipts Shipments 
1939 1938 1939 1938 
Boston 242 PASS) olen RON ds RES 
Chicago 765 506 ass OM ronal pina 
Kansas City 1,800 3,696 312 264 
Minneapolis _........ See eect, 4 36 
St. Louis 12 72 24 108 
Seattle 11 Ln ae seers ye 


samples of canned dog and cat foods, discoy- 
ered 23 that were seriously deficient or mis- 
branded when subjected to laboratory analysis. 
The average analysis and the range in analysis 
of the 112 samples is reported as follows: 


DEUS TUG, caste oncguainrs vetlel ate ote 73.1% (64.5—80.8) 
PGRN ia sain ease ees srtings wean 9.9% ( 4.2—20.1) 
PGE ter, Mpa athe vine % leatbe ees 2.6% ( 0.4— 9.4) 
rude sR IMSI ss cp iyce etic irecsts os 0.9% ( 0.0— 1.6) 
BEC iP Be ci-ecah corera as aarmesiuaus OL Ran 2.6% ( 0.5—10.8) 
Nitrogen Free Extract . 10.9% ( 0.6—17.5) 

Says’ the report: “Such terms: as cereals, 


vegetables and minerals are too indefinite and 
cannot be accepted as ingredients terms 
are defined by the Ass’n of American Feed 
Control Officials and dog food manufacturers 
are expected to use the proper terminology . 
when water is added in the preparation of 
canned foods for domestic animals, the word 
‘Water’ shall be listed as an ingredient.” 


An improved demand for corn is expected 
this fall from the drouth-stricken New Eng- 
land states. 


Special Feed Mixes 


It is reported that one feed manufacturer in 
California is now mixing 1,500 special for- 
mulas and had practically discontinued his 
proprietary brands. 

It is believed that such a trend does not 
serve the best interests of either dairy or poul- 
try feeders; that it disrupts established feed- 
ing programs; that it harms the industry with 
long experience under highly competitive con- 
ditions in preparing quality feeds which though 
proprietary are also based on wide research 
by universities and experiment stations. 

It is suggested that when farm advisors are 
asked to go over feeding practices of dairymen 
or poultrymen that before throwing aside all 
previous feeding practice and recommending 
any one of many special mixes for such occa- 
sion, that the farm advisor would be justi- 
fied in consulting both the producer and feed 
mixer for a complete picture of the situation 
and its requirements. 
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World's Poultry Congress Takes 
Cleveland 


Nearly 300 poultry feed manufacturers and 
manufacturers of poultry remedies and sup- 
plies showed their wares at the 7th World’s 
Poultry Congress, which took Cleveland, O., 
by storm and packed the city’s hotels and tour- 
ist homes thru the week of July 28-Aug. 7. 

Over 5,000 of the finest show birds in this 
country and from abroad strutted in carefully 
preened feathers in attractive show coops, and 
cackled and crowed lustily for the visitors. 

A bit of history entered in a display of 110 
pairs of practically every known variety of 
poultry. This show demonstrated how man 
has developed the original red jungle fowl 
that inhabited the forests of India, into mod- 
ern breeds and varieties, serving artistic as 
well as practical purposes. 

Eleven foreign nations, the United States 
government, and 30 states shared in setting up 
the exhibits in the hall of nations and states, 
and entered show birds to compete for rib- 
bons and cups and for 20 grand championships 
in as many different classes. 

Sec’y of Agriculture Henry A. Wallace and 
dignitaries from the domestic and foreign gov- 
ernments officiated at the opening ceremonies. 
There was a great parade thru the streets of 
Cleveland and appropriate speeches to welcome 
the first arrivals from a total of more than 
200,000 visitors. 

Attendance at the World’s Poultry Congress 
far exceeded expectations, running up a total 
of nearly 1,000,000, who visited both the main 
show in the Cleveland Public Auditorium, and 
the overflow in two large buildings that had 
been saved from the Cleveland Fair. 

The show was divided into four leading pres- 
entations. Commanding a major share of the 
attention was the Hall of Industry in the pub- 
lic auditorium, where consumer educational ex- 
hibits competed with the production exhibits of 
the allied trades. 

Among the leading exhibits was that of the 
American Feed Trade Ass’n, where the re- 
sources of nearly 300 feed manufacturers were 
combined in a general program of poultry feed 
information. President R. M. Field was in 
charge of the huge booth, aided by his Chi- 
cago staff in dispensing knowledge of poultry 
feeds and feeding minerals and concentrates. 

The program covered feeding and manage- 
ment of poultry, breeding, disease control, and 
market. A special effort was made to acquaint 
consumers with poultry products. The newest 
ideas on preparation and serving of eggs and 
poultry dishes were given prominence. Author- 
ities lectured on the health giving nutritional 
properties of foods supplied by the poultry 
industry. 

Scientists from 40 countries, met in daily 
sessions held by the World’s Poultry Science 


Ass'n. At the close of the Congress, Prof. 
James Rice, of Mexico, N. Y., was elected 
president. 


DR. HERMAN J. ALMQUIST, associate 
professor of poultry husbandry in the Univer- 
sity of California College of Agriculture, was 
given the Borden award at the annual banquet 
of the. Poultry Science Ass’n. The gold medal 
and a $1,000 check was for his work on egg 
quality, his independent discovery of vitamin 
K and a means of assaying vitamin K in feed- 
stuffs, and development of a measure known 
as the protein qualitv index, which determines 
chemically the biological value of the protein 
in a feed concentrate. 

Scientific papers delivered at the Congress 
totalled 256 and came from 21 nations. Most 
of them were in English or German, a few in 
French and Spanish. Interpreters summarized 
each paper after its first reading, in three offi- 
cial languages so that all might understand its 
contents. 


The contents of the papers, and a moving 
picture production entitled ‘Poultry, a Billion- 
Dollar Industry,” prepared by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, will become available 
to the public soon. 

Much of the program of the World’s Poultry 
Science Ass’n was devoted to poultry feeding. 


PAUL CUNYAS, Plainview, Tex., used 
charts to illustrate an address on how man- 
agement and good feeds reduce the cost of 
raising turkeys. 

L. C. BEAL, Vashon, Wash., contended that 
good breeding is the basis of sound poultry 
husbandry, but declared that breeding must be 
coupled with plenty of good feed, plenty of 
room for the birds, and sanitary handling 
methods. 


GUY A. LEADER, York, Pa., gave breed- 
ing, feeding, and management equal importance 
in the poultry project. He urged a variety of 
quality feeds to satisfy the needs of both field 
and confined flocks. 


DR. R. M. BETHKE, Wooster, O., warned 
poultry raisers against becoming sold on vita- 
mins to a point where they ignored other feed 
needs. He felt that well balanced rations, made 
up of quality ingredients, would leave need for 
only three vitamins, which he named as A, D, 
and G. Alfalfa meal or green feed, fish oil, 
and milk —will supply the vitamins necessary 
to supplement grains and grain by-products, he 
believed. 


DR. L. E. CARD, of the University of IIli- 
nois, co-author of “Poultry Production,” said 
that poultry men demand rapid growth, and 
higher and higher egg production. These de- 
mands have complicated the feeding problem. 
Latest accomplishments of the experimenters in 
poultry nutrition he named as finding an_op- 
tical —measurement of vitamin A, artificial 
production of vitamin D, finding of the part 
riboflavin plays in poultry feeding, —and dis- 
covery of the importance of pantothenic acid. 
“We probably know more about the nutritional 
requirements of fowl than we do of any of the 
domestic animals,” said Dr. Card. 


ROSS M. SHERWOOD, of the Texas Agri- 
cultural experiment station, said hens need from 
450 to 600 International Units of vitamin A per 
100 grams of feed, without consideration for 
the vitamin A content of the eggs they lay. 
Breeding stock should have 1,000 units per 100 
grams of feed for high hatchability. Turkeys 
require about twice the amount of vitamin A 
required by chickens. 

H. J. ALMQUIST, of the University of 
California, described the properties of vitamin 
K. Serious deficiency, he said, leads to pro- 
longed time required for clotting of the blood, 
is a cause of internal hemorrhage, and often 
causes anemia. Vitamin K is important to 
animals as well as to birds, according to his 
observations. 

J. S. CARVER and J. W. Cook, Washing- 
ton State College, were supported in their stud- 
ies of the protein requirements of chicks, by 
Victor Heiman of Waverly, N. Y. A ration 
containing 17% protein maintained satisfactory 
growth in White Leghorn pullets from one to 
6 weeks of age, equalling higher levels. A 
15% protein level from 6 weeks to 12 weeks 
of age satisfied the needs of the birds. From 
13 to 22 weeks birds fed 13% protein made 
efficient progress. Pullets fed higher levels of 
protein reached sexual maturity a few days 
earlier than those on lower levels, but the effi- 
ciency of the feed and of the higher protein 
level decreased as the pullets advanced in age. 

E. T. HALNAN, Cambridge University, 
Eng., reported that his experiments in filling 
the protein requirements of Light Sussex hens 
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and pullets led him to believe there is a posi- 
tive correlation between feed consumption and 
egg production, and between live weight and 
feed required for maintenance. Animal protein 
added to a cereal ration increases egg produc- 
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tion. The Light Sussex breed, he said, requires 
0.625 grams of protein per pound of live weight 
for maintenance, another 12.5 grams for produc- 
tion of a 2 ounce egg. 


E. J. SHEEHY, University of Dublin, Ire., 
said that concentrated rations are used better 
by the fowl when reduced with addition of 
fibrous feed. Chickens make better growth 
with smaller calorific intake when bran and 
oats are used to replace a part of the corn 
in a complete ration. Inclusion of too much 
fiber, however, is deleterious to birds because 
it will limit the amount of digestible material 
consumed and cause the ration to fail to sat- 
isfy nutritional requirements. He considered 
7% fiber excessive. The source of fiber he 
considered of some importance, since wheat 
bran or beet pulp will prevent feather picking 
and cannibalism, whereas oats fiber will not. 

W. A. MAW, MacDonald College, Quebec, 
Can., found that the relative values of yellow 
corn, wheat, oats, and barley in poultry fat- 
tening rations varied. In feeding broiler stock, 
he said, ground whole oats rations were just 
as effective as rations in which ground hulled 
oats were used. Wheat and corn were su- 
perior to oats on a 21-day feeding program 
with mature male birds. but on a 7-day pro- 
gram wheat and oats were of equal value, and 
wheat proved superior to either barley or corn. 
Corn fed birds had the softest body fats, bar- 
ley-fed birds the hardest fats. Yellow corn 
produced deep yellow body fat, barley pro- 
duced fat bluish white in color. Intermediate 
fat hardness and color values were obtained in 
wheat and oats fed birds. 


J. B. SMITH and H. D. Branion, Ontario 
Agricultural College, Guelph, reported that 
dried buttermilk results in higher hatchability 
of eggs than either fish meal or meat meal 
when used as a protein supplement. Quality 
of protein as well as riboflavin content they 
considered a factor. Different meat and fish 
meals varied in their protein value in hatch- 
ing rations they believed, depending upon the 
original quality and the method of manufac- 
ture. 


HARRY W. TITUS, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, said hatchability appears 
to be influenced by the source of the protein 
in the ration. A 16% protein level, when the 
protein is of good quality, he considered suf- 
ficient for a breeding ration. Breeding ra- 
tions should have about 120 international units 
of vitamin D per 100 grams of feed, but too 
much vitamin D reduces hatchability. Sunshine 
is still needed by hens. It supplies something 
besides vitamin D that is necessary to high 
hatchability. 

H. S. WILGUS, of the Colorado experi- 
ment station, and L. C. Norris and G. F. Heu- 
ser, of Cornell University, discussed manga- 
nese deficiencies. Depending upon the breed, 
chicks require from 30 to 50 parts per million 
of manganese for the prevention of perosis. 
Hens need from 40 to 50 parts per million. 
Diets containing as high as 1,000 parts of 
manganese per million had no toxic effects. 


Grains, meat scrap, fish meal, dried milk, 
bone meal, and many other feed products are 
low in manganese? said the speakers. Lime- 
stone, oyster shells, and clam shells are fre- 
quently high. Green feeds vary greatly. 

H. R. BIRD, University of Maryland, and 
J. J. Oleson, J. J. Elvehjem and J. G. Halpin, 
University of Wisconsin, were concerned with 
organic diet factors, and the use of insoluble 
grit in developing gizzard linings. Ulcerated 
gizzard linings, frequently found in birds fed 
purified diets, can be prevented by inclusion in 
the ration of 30% of oats or wheat bran, or 
15% of pork lung, liver or kidney, or 10% of 
cartilage. A thickening and softening condi- 
tion of the gizzard can be prevented by inclu- 
sion of 5% granite grit in the ration. 


N. R. MEHROFF and L. L. Rusoff, Florida 
experiment station, admitted citrus meal failed 
to hold up its end when compared with yel- 
low corn for chicks, fattening cockerels, grow- 
ing pullets and laying birds, tho the birds were 


fed amounts varying from nothing to as high 
as 20%. Cockerels 6 to 8 weeks of age were 
able to consume 5% to 10% of citrus meal 
without bad effect, but required more feed per 
unit of gain. Pullets from 8 to 20 weeks old 
were able to utilize the citrus meal. Laying 
hens could take up to 15% citrus meal without 
visible deleterious effect. 

J. R. Manning, of the U. S. Department of 
Commerce, said increased use of fish meal for 
feeding purposes has created a demand _ so 
great that even tho domestic fisheries have in- 
creased capacities they are not able to satisfy 
it, and we import a sizable volume of fish meal. 
Fish meals, he said, can be divided into two 
classes, the oily and the non-oily meals. Fin- 
ished fish meal should contain not more than 
6% oil, and not more than 6% moisture. 

Use of kelp meal in poultry feeding has in- 
creased materially altho it is less known than 
are other sea products. It is about equal to 
alfalfa meal in Vitamin A content, but its 
principal value is as a source of minerals. 


EDWIN LAUPRECHT, University of Got- 
tingen, Germany, reported fish meal to be su- 
perior to dried shrimp, cocoons and milk albu- 
min for laying hens. Partial replacement of 
cocoons and milk albumin in a laying mash 
with fish meal, gives much the same effect as 
fish meal alone. 


Re ROMURPHY, “Re Ve Bouchersands HG 
Knandel, Penn State College, reported that a 
ration containing 1% cod liver oil, but no fish 
meal, fed for 20 weeks, produced a fishy flavor 
in turkeys. When 4 of 1% of either of two 
concentrated fish oils were fed, for an equal 
length of time, carcasses were produced prac- 
tically free of fish odors or tastes. 

E. M. Cruickshank, School of Agriculture, 
Cambridge, Eng., found 2% cod liver oil in 
the fattening ration of Light sussex chickens, 
or 2% of high quality cod liver oil, plus 15% 
high quality fish meal, fed for 6 months be- 
fore slaghter, had no detrimental effect on the 
flavor of the carcasses. Equal levels of low 
grade cod liver oil, or fish meal, affected fresh 
carcasses, but not stored carcasses. 


FRANZ LEHMANN, Gottingen, Germany, 
said that forced feeding of young poultry 
brings losses between the 12th and 16th weeks 
of feeding. Fat content of young birds in- 
creases with age, but does not exceed 20% in 
ducks, 10% in chickens. 

K. RICHTER and E. Bizer, Breslau, Ger- 
many, found that keeping the protein level in 
a ration at 1:4.5 to total nutritive material had 
ne best effect in intensive fattening of duck- 
ings. 

JAMES E. ACKERT, Kansas State Col- 
lege, felt that rations affect the capacity of 
poultry to resist disease and parasites. Inclu- 
sion of skim milk and meat meal in a basic 
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cereal ration increases the resistances of the 
birds to the parasite nematode A. Lineata, prob- 
ably due to a great variety of amino acids made 


available. 
MANY EUROPEAN papers 


7 EAR CORN AND SMALL GRAIN 
HAMMER MILL FEEDER 


Crushes, mixes and feeds 
uniformly. Accurate flow 
control. Safety shear pin 
protection against tramp 
metals and stones. 


Nickle Engineering 
Saginaw, Michigan 


dealt with 


Practical 


Poultry Farming 
By L. M. Hurd 


This revised and enlarged edition is right 
up-to-date and contains all important dis- 
coveries in poultry raising made in recent 
years. 

The book contains the latest information 
on feeding, a complete discussien of the new 
vitamin G, practical information on the two- 
story poultry house and heating, disinfect- 
ing incubators, battery brooding and rais- 
ing chicks on screened platforms, and the 
latest discoveries in treating pests and dis- 
eases, including Leukemia, and the newest 
information on disinfecting houses. This 
edition also describes the new methods of 
feeding turkeys. 

Printed on enamel book paper from large 
type and well bound in cloth. 480 pages, 83 
chapters, and 200 engravings. Weight 2 lbs. 
Price $2.50 plus postage. 
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the search for low priced substitute feeds, in 
order to avoid heavy importations of some of 
the common feeds in this country. Sunflower 
seed, oil cake, potatoes, and milk products were 
feeds they sought to develop. E. Carbone, 
Turin, Italy, found silage a reasonably good 
substitute for greed feed in the winter time. 
Considerable work has been done in European 
countries also on minerals, and vitamins. 


1939 Amendments to California 
Feeding Stuffs Act 


By I. J. Stromnes, Sec’y California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Ass’n 


Section 1081 of the Agricultural Code was 
amended to point out clearly that “whole seeds 
and grains’ are exempt only “when unmixed.” 


This section was further amended to add the 
following exempt commodities: Wet citrus 
waste residue; wet garbage; salt, except in 
block or chunk form; and “preparations which 
are sold as or represented to be tonics primarily, 
or tor the cure, medication, or prevention of 
disease.” 


Section 1083 was amended to eliminate 
“corn bran” from the classification as a filer 
and Paragraph (k) was changed to require 
label statements of (Ca) rather than (CaO), 
and (P) rather than (P2O;), and requiring the 
percentage of salt, if it “be added.” Paragraph 
(1) was amended relative to the maximum per- 
centage of salt by changing the words “is 
present” to “is added.” 


Section 1083.1, the provisions of which do 
not become effective until July 1, 1940, was 
amended to change the present registration re- 
quirements to provide for the licensing of any- 
one who sells, manufactures, or distributes com- 
mercial feeding stuffs. 


This section provides that no one shall be 
entitled to a license unless he shall have an 
established place of business and Section 1083.2 
defines an established place of business. 


The present registration fee of $2.00 for the 
fiscal year, (July 1 to June 30) will, on July 1, 
1940, be changed to a license fee which shall be 
$5.00 for the first plant operated and $3.00 for 
each additional plant. 

Each license must be renewed annually and 
the renewal fee for each plant shall be $3.00. 


Section 1083.3 was amended to provide spe- 
cifically that the provisions of the law shall 
not apply to “toll milling” or “custom milling.” 
This section further provides that “the process- 
ing of exempt commodities by the person nego- 
tiating the sale of such exempt commodities 
shall net be classed as ‘toll milling’ or ‘custom 
milling.’ ” 

Section 1083.5 was amended with respect to 
the payment of the tax on commodities which 
are sold in bulk. The present law provides that 
the seller shall furnish to the purchaser tax 
stamps to cover the tax on the goods which 
are delivered in bulk. The amendment provides 
that such tax shall be paid in accordance with 
the Regulations promulgated by the Director. 

Section 1083.6 is added to the Code and 
authorizes the bonding of printers who shall be 
permitted to print the tax paid insignia on 
feeding stuffs tags, collect the tax from the pur- 
chaser of the tags, and forward same to the 
Department. 

Section 1089, which is the penalty clause, is 
amended by removing “corn bran” from the 
list of fillers and is further amended by adding 
a penalty for the use of tags or stamps which 
have been used previously, and also a penalty 
for the use of the bags or tags of another dealer 
or manutacturer without proper authority and 
for the purpose of misleading or defrauding. 

Special attention should be paid to the fact 
that the provisions of the law, as amended, be- 
come effective Sept. 19, 1939, with the excep- 
tion of the license system provided in Section 
1083.1 which does not become effective until 
July 1, 1940, 
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Vehrencamp Elected to Head Hay Men 


W. L. VEHRENCAMP of Mount Jackson, 
Va., was elected president of the National Hay 
Ass'n, Inc., and Elliott Bristol of Claversack, 
N. Y., was elected president of the New York 
State Hay & Grain Dealers Ass’n, during elec- 
tions July 26-27 at joint conventions of the 
two ass’ns in Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE NATIONAL Hay Ass’n elected W. S. 
Bricker, Oak Harbor, O., first vice-president ; 
J. E. Featherstone, Toronto, Ont., second vice- 
president, and continued Fred K. Sale, In- 
dianapolis, Ind., as sec’y-treasurer. Directors 
elected for two years are J. W. Page, Boston, 
Mass.; L. F. Hewitt, Lyons, N. Y.; Richard 
Calliari, Green Bay, Wis., and G. R. Bridge, 
Chicago, Ill. 

THE NEW YORK State Hay & Grain 
Dealers Ass’n made M. F. Durfee, Fall River, 
Mass., its vice-president; D. C. Jones, Weed- 
port, N. Y., its sec’y-treasurer, and elected Mil- 
lard Frink, Altamont, N. Y., and W. H. Archer, 
Coldwater, N. Y., directors. 


HENRY PAGE, Erie County agent, ex- 
plained the “Need for Raising and Merchandis- 
ing Better Quality Hay,’ in an address at the 
opening session of the two-day convention. 
“Alfalfa is our most valuable legume,” he said, 
“but its soil requirements restrict its area of 
production and the majority of hay now pro- 
duced, and to be produced in the years ahead, 
will probably be timothy and clover, with a 
few other legumes mixed in. 


“There is a marked difference between the 
vitamin A contents of different lots of hay,” 
according to the speaker. “The vitamin A con- 
tent is directly proportionate to the amount of 
green chlorophil. 

“Feeding trials at Cornell University have 
shown that dairy cows consumed only 70% as 
much hay of poor quality as they did hay of 
good quality.” 

Alfalfa is a source of the new vitamin K, 
said Mr. Page, who believed vitamins impor- 
tant in feeding livestock. The protein content 
of hay, he said, is largely dependent upon the 
time of cutting. Timothy cut in early bloom 
contains 4.2% protein, in full bloom it contains 
3.2%, and well after bloom only 2.1%. Mr. 
Page urged the dealers to educate farmers to 
proper time of cutting and curing hay. 


CHARLES D. LEWIS, assistant director of 
the northeast division of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration, Washington, D. C., 
believed corn farmers will stick to growing 
corn for the open market so long as corn can 
be grown profitably. But when prices for corn 
drop too low, the corn will be fed to cattle and 
other livestock in order to get a better price 
for it. 

R. L. GILLETT, senior agricultural statis- 
tician, New York’s department of agriculture 
and markets, said the current drouth in New 
York state is following the same general areas 
as in 1936. He expected the hay crop in New 
York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey to fall 
well below the 10-year average, but anticipated 
that the hay crop_for the country as a whole 
will match the 10-year average. Most of the 
damage has occurred in fields of timothy and 
clover. Alfalfa has done well, he said. 


L. J. DORR, director of traffic for the same 
department, said a new order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission under date of July 10, 
puts hay on a strictly mileage basis and gives 
24,000 pounds as the minimum load for 36 ft. 
cars in official classification territory. Average 
load of hay for 36 ft. cars, he said, is 23,300 lbs. 

RAY B. BOWDEN, St. Louis, Mo., execu- 
tive vice-president of the Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Ass’n, devoted most of his address 
to the Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion’s plan for erecting steel tanks at country 
shipping points for storing sealed corn delivered 


to the Commodity Credit Corp. He looked upon 
the plan as dangerous to the grain trade. : 

A new amendment to the wage-hour bill 
which would give country and terminal eleva- 
tors exemption from the act during the harvest 
rush, is stili in com’ite, he said. 


D. D. CONN, executive vice-president of 
the Transportation Ass’n of America, declared 
prosperity can return only thru the efforts of 
private enterprise, and criticized administration 
spending policies as an “unbroken succession of 
failures, deepening problems, decreasing national 
wealth, and unprecedented national debt.” 


THE SHIFTING of hay transportation from 
railroad cars to trucks marks the biggest change 
in the hay business in the last few years, 
according to hay dealers from New York, In- 
diana and Pennsylvania. Baltimore, which once 
boasted several large hay warehouses, received 
only 1 car by rail in June. Less severe is the 
shift in New England states, where trucks find 
it difficult to pick up return loads, and where 
police restrictions are discouraging to the 
trucker. Some hay dealers felt that they would 
acquire their own fleets of trucks in the course 
of time, but at present it is cheaper to hire 
truckers than to own trucks. 


A GROWING number of hay dealers have 
opened sidelines to keep themselves busy, and 
supplement the volume of business available. 
The sideline trend is toward associated lines, 
like feed, grain, fertilizer, and farm equipment. 


Delegates, their ladies, and friends, were 
guests of the Buffalo Corn Exchange at a ban- 
quet and floor show the evening of July 27. 
The banquet was arranged by a com’ite con- 
sisting of C. B. Weydman, chairman, G. D. 
DuRant, E. H. Finchbaugh, and M. A. Don- 


ner. 


Shippers’ 
Certificate of 


Weight 


for use in advising receivers of the 
amount and grade of grain loaded 
into a car. Especially adapted for 
filing claims for Loss of Weight in 
Transit. Each certificate gives: ‘Kind 
of scale used; Station; Car Number 
and Initials; Shipper’s Name ;—lbs. 
equal to—bus. of No. —; Date scales 
were tested and by whom; car thor- 
oughly examined and found to be in 
good condition and properly sealed 
when delivered to the —————_R. R.. 
Co.; Seal Record, name and number, 
sides and ends; marked capacity of 
car; date; name of the weigher.” On 
back is a form for recording the 
weight of each draught. 

Printed and numbered in dupli- 
cate. Originals on Goldenrod Bond; 
duplicates on tough pink manila in 
two colors of ink. Well bound with 
heavy hinged pressboard covers. 75 
originals, 75 duplicates and four 
cheets of carbon paper. Size 4%x 
434 inches. Weight 11 ozs. 


Order No. 89 SWC. 
Price $1.00, plus postage 
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INSURE WITH 


“THE MILL MUTUALS* 


They Have Devoted Years of Study 
to Your Insurance Problems 


Millers National Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Michigan Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Ass’n of Illinois 
ALTON, ILLINOIS 
Mill Owners Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA , 


Grain Dealers National Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. ‘ 


Pennsylvania Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
HARRISBURG, PA. 


Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Texas 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS . 


Western Millers Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


National Retailers Mutual Insurance Company 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


For Fire Prevention Engineering Service on 
Mills and Elevators 


Address the 


MILL MUTUAL FIRE PREVENTION BUREAU 
400 West Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Grain | 
Shipping 
Books 


Record of Cars Shipped facilitates keeping a complete record 
of each car of grain shipped from any station, or to any firm. 
It has the following column headings: Date Sold, Date Shipped, 
Car Number, Initials, To Whom Sold, Destination, Grain, Grade 
Sold. Their Inspection, Discount, Amount Freight, Our Weight 
Bushels, Destination Bushels, Over, Short, Price, Amount 
Freight, Other Charges, Remarks. Book contains 80 double 
pages of ledger paper, size 914%4x12 inches, with spaces for re- 
cording 2,320 carloads. Well bound in heavy black pebble cloth 
with red keratol back and corners. Shipping weight, 21%4 Ibs. 
Order Form 385. Price $2.50, plus postage. 


Sales, Shipments and Returns. Is designed to save time and 
prevent errors. The pages are used double; left hand pages 
are ruled for information regarding ‘‘Sales’” and ‘‘Shipmenta’’; 
right hand page for ‘Returns’. Column headings provide spaces 
for complete records of each transaction, one line. Book con- 
tains 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 10%x16 inches, with 
8-page index. Spaces for reconding 2,200 cars. Bound in heavy 
canvas with keratol corners. Weight, 3% Ibs. Order Form 
14AA, Price $3.35, plus postage. 


___Grain Shipping Ledger for keeping a complete record of 4,000 


carloads. Facing pages are given to each firm to whom you 
ship and account is indexed. Book contains 80 double pages of 
ledger paper with 16-page index, size 10%x15% inches, well 
bound with black cloth covers and keratol back and corners. 
Weight, 4 lbs. Order Form 24. Price, $3.50, plus postage. 


Shippers Kecord Book is designed to save labor in handling 
grain shipping accounts and gives a complete record of each 
car sripped. Its 80 double pages of ledger paper, size 91%4,x12 
inches. provide spaces for 2,320 carloads. Wide columns provide 
for the complete record of all important facts of each shipment. 
Bound jn heavy black cloth with keratol back and corners. Ship- 
ping weight, 2% lbs. Order Form 20. Price $2.60, plus postage. 
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VALUE 


Triple Reduction gives you in a 
single mill, successive stages of 
cutting, crushing and grinding. 
Operating at only 1800 R.P.M. 
permits direct connection to stand- 
ard motors. 


IT COSTS NO MORE TO OWN A 


Bleie Streak WAMMER MILL 


From the standpoint of price, 
a Blue Streak is competitive. 
From the standpoint of value, 
no other mill offers so much. 
Because of Triple Reduction, it 
has the highest output per 
H. P. It offers a grind that 
wins new customers, and it 
has a low maintenance cost 
unequalled anywhere. Be- 
fore you buy investigate — 
a Blue Streak. 


PRATER 
PULVERIZER CO. 


1829 S. 55TH AVE., CHICAGO 


PRATER 


SIDNEY TRAVELING TRUCK DUMP 


designed for your driveway 
with 
special geared motor unit and push button 
control. 


STURDY 


SILENT 


FAST 


Send for descriptive literature. 


THE SIDNEY GRAIN MACHINERY COMPANY 
SIDNEY, OHIO 
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ACCURATE, TOO! 


Fairbanks Grain Dump Scale 


If you want to speed up the handling of grain, 
cut down the handling cost, and eliminate the 
losses of inaccurate weighing, investigate the 
Fairbanks Motor Truck scale with the Grain 
Dump feature. Here is how it works: 


_ Anair lift raises the 
front end of the 
truck and the load _ 
flows through the 
grating in the scale 

platform intothe _ 
pit below. From 
here it can be ele- 
vated as desired. 


Both operations (1) and (2) are accomplished 
quickly and easily. The scale is designed for a 
large grain pit and apron to boot tank—which 
permits dumping from long or short trucks. 
Features of design and construction proved in 
more than a century of scale-building experi- 
ence and backed by the Fairbanks-Morse repu- 
tation insure long life and sustained accuracy. 
For complete details, write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Department 37, 600 S. Michigan Ave., | 
Chicago, Ill. Branches and service stations || 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


7565-SA 22. 22 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Scales 


PUMPS WASHERS-IRONERS: 
ELECTRICAL MACHINERY FARM EQUIPMENT 
FAIRBANKS SCALES STOKERS 


RAILROAD EQUIPMENT AIR CONDITIONERS 


THE EHRSAM 
IMPROVED OVER- 
HEAD ELECTRIC 
LIFT 


Made in two sizes, with 3-H.P. and 
5-H.P. motors, Has from one to two 
feet more lift than conventional type. 


THE EHRSAM STD. 
PNEUMATIC LIFT 


6’-2” lift. Fast, Safe, Efficient. 


THE EHRSAM STYLE B PNEUMATIC LIFT 


"UT 


7-0 


7 ft. lift. For dumping long trucks. 
Can be placed ahead of present lift. 


Write for new catalogue No. 439 


THE J.B.EHRSAM & SONS MFG. CO. 
ENTERPRISE, KANSAS 


W. H. Kent, 549 W. Washington Blvd., Chicago 
Allied Equipment & Supply Co., 1639 W. Main St., Okla. City 
Ralph K. Albert, 902 Southland Life Bldg., Dallas 
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